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LEADERS FOR PEACE 
In the American Peace Society 


WILLIAM LADD 


Born in Exeter, N. H. on May 10, 1778, William 
Ladd was the third of the ten children of Col. 
Fliphalet and Abigail (Hill) Ladd. 

He attended Phillips Exeter Academy, and in 
1798 graduated with distinction from Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of 20. The next year, having had 
some experience as a sailor in his father’s ships, 
he commanded one of the largest brigs to sail from 
Portsmouth. Ladd followed the sea much of the 
time until the outbreak of the war of 1812 made for- 
eign trade unsatisfactory. He then bought a farm in 
Minot, now in Maine, and turned his attention to 
improving farming methods. 

In the year 1819, almost by chance, William Ladd 
became interested in peace. President Jesse Apple- 
ton of Bowdoin College one day mentioned in his 
hearing that the rise of Peace Societies was a hopeful 
sign of the times. Then Ladd read Noah Worcester’s 
pamphlet, “A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War,” first published in 1814. Thoroughly con- 
verted he soon began to channel the whole of his 
great energy into this cause. Dr. Thomas Upham 
reported that one day while walking with him in his 
beautiful fields, Ladd pointed to a small grove and 
said, “It was beneath those trees that I solemnly con- 
secrated myself in prayer to this one work of impress- 
ing upon the minds of men the principles of peace.” 

The Christian Mirror, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Portland, Maine, asked Mr. Ladd, to write 
a series of articles on agriculture, a topic on which 
he had gained considerable renown because of suc- 
cessful experiments on his own farm. Mr. Ladd 
asked the privilege of first writing a series on Peace. 
Therefore from 1825-1827 there apeared those first 
essays which have since been re-issued in many edi- 
tions. In them Ladd began an orderly development 
of his plan for a Congress of Nations. Even by pres- 
ent standards the series shows excellent style and 
nothing of the mystic or pedant in the author. He 
not only pointed out the evils of war, but the method 
by which public opinion might organize to forestall it. 

Ladd joined the Massachusetts Peace Society, and 
organized one in Minot. In 1828, against great ob- 
stacles, but with the sturdy assistance of David Low 
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Dodge in New York, of Rev. Samuel May and 
others, he organized the American Peace Society, to 
unite all the nearly fifty peace societies then scat- 
tered over the eastern states. The same year he 
promised to take over the publication of a peace mag- 
azine to take the place of The Friend of Peace which 
had been issued by Dr. Noah Worcester since 1815, 
and which he wished now to relinquish because of in- 
firmity. The magazine has since that time been con- 
tinuously issued by the American Society under the 
names The FHlarbinger of Peace, The Calumet, The 
Advocate of Peace and now Wor.p AFrairs. 

In 1837 Mr. Ladd was licensed to preach so that 
he might in his speaking tours occupy pulpits to 
preach peace. 

After its organization he contributed largely to the 
American Peace Society, managed to write most of 
the magazine and attend to its printing. He carried 
his message to the Congress, the White House, legis- 
latures, clergymen’s bodies, as well as to many public 
figures, including Queen Victoria of England. 

Too joyous, humorous and clear-visioned to be a 
— he was yet single-minded and resolute to the 
end. 

On February 3, 1841, he wrote to his friend, Asa 
Cummings, “O that I had another life to devote to 
the holy cause of peace!” 

Partial paralysis at last affected his knees so that 
his last addresses had to be delivered sitting down. 
On August 9, 1841, just after a long speaking tour, 
he died in Portsmouth, N. H. 

William Ladd never claimed that he was the first 
to propose an organization of Nations, though the 
details of the Congress of Nations as he developed 
them were his. He did claim that his proposal that 
the Court be separated from the Congress—as in the 
United States—and that public opinion be the execu- 
tive, were his own, and he had studied widely other 
peace plans of history. 

His definitive essay on a Congress of Nations, 
published in 1840, a short time before his death, is 
still considered an important step in the develop- 
ment of a world organization for peace. 
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A Hundred Years in Asia 


The problem of Asia is one in which our govern- 
ment was certain from the beginning to make mis- 
takes, and in which we will make others in the future, 
no matter which of our political parties is in office in 
the decades to come. Asia is too vast and lasting a 
problem for any Secretary of State and President to 
dea] with at all times correctly. 

The Republican Party is now making a political 
issue over President Roosevelt’s “surrender” at Yalta 
and President Truman’s “desertion” of Chiang Kai- 
shek, but these are only incidents in the long course of 
our dealings with the Orient. One long-term blunder 
was the creation in our own minds of a China that 
did not exist. We pictured a disorganized agglomera- 
tion of dictatorships as a promising new republic. And 
for this delusion of ourselves as many Republicans as 
Democrats are guilty. 

In 1953 it will be a hundred years since we began 
to take part in affairs across the Pacific. We began 
early in our history. Before we had abolished slavery, 
before we had finished fighting the Indians and be- 
fore we had built a railway across our own continent 
—we are an impetuous people—we took upon our- 
selves the right to send a squadron of naval vessels 
to Japan and summon the rulers of those islands to 
open their country to foreign intercourse. That was 
the beginning of our first century in Asia. Now we 
are at the threshold of another hundred years, with 
far more serious potentialities. We can blunder dis- 
astrously among the peoples so few of us understand. 

It is no longer for trade that we look across the 
Pacific. We have learned that a year of war can cost 
us a century of profit with a continent like Asia. Our 
present reason for staying in the Orient is that we 
fear the consequences of a Russian domination of the 
resources and manpower of that vastest of the conti- 
nents. We think they can be made a menace to us. 

Although two of the nations of Asia, China and 
India, are the largest in the world in population, 
there is none that is able to defend itself if attacked. 
Now that Japan has been disarmed, there is no Asiatic 
country that is organized and equipped to wage a 
modern war. And as there is now no European Power 
in a position to fight the Russians “east of Suez,” the 
task of “containing” the Soviet Union is ours alone. 

The lines of defense we have already projected 
overseas extend for thousands of miles and include 
more than a score of nations. The line across the At- 
lantic extends from Norway in the north, to Morocco, 
in the south, and from the Straits of Gibraltar 
through the Dardanelles; while that across the Pa- 
cific extends from Japan, along the coast of Siberia, 
through thousands of islands and peninsulas—some 
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Managing Editor of “Asia” and Advisor to the Jap- 
anese Government ) 


as large as some of our states—to Australia, south of 
the Equator. 

One of the peninsulas is Indo-China, a French pos- 
session impossible for the Paris government to con- 
trol. What is left of the European empires in Asia 
are now dependent for defense upon the United 
States. Another of the peninsulas is Korea, “liber- 
ated” from the Japanese to be handed over in part to 
Communist control and in part to inexperienced na- 
tive officials. Only the United States can maintain the 
independence of the southern half of this country ad- 
jacent to the Soviet Union. Yet, when Owen Latti- 
more said we should withdraw from Korea, not only 
Senator McCarthy but also the New York Times as- 
sailed the suggestion. 

It is important to keep in view the over-all picture 
of the load we are carrying. While it is no time for 
isolation it is also none for the assumption of further 
burdens. The men who advocate a lessening of the 
load are not necessarily “followers of the Communist 
line.” Some of them are among our highest military 
and naval strategists. 

It seems, however, too much to expect agreement 
between our political parties on either foreign or do- 
mestic affairs. “All parties, when in opposition,” 
said Justice Jackson in a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion, “strive to discredit and embarrass the govern- 
ment of the day by spreading exaggerations and un- 
truths and by inciting prejudice and unreasoning dis- 
content, not even hesitating to injure the nation’s 
prestige among the family of nations.” 

Recently several of the Japanese officials who are 
being sent by General MacArthur to the United 
States to see democracy in operation, have asked some 
pertinent questions. There are few, if any, Asiatic 
peoples who could adopt our political practices with- 
out bringing armed revolution upon themselves. We 
are accustomed to the false charges our parties make 
against each other; they are not. 

China has “gone Communist” and we are puzzled 
what to do about the rest of Asia. The measures we 
propose are “short of war.” They are, in fact, very 
far short of it. Our program—Point Four, as it is 
called—is to help various peoples to promote their 
own welfare, the idea being that as the lot of the 
people improves they will be less inclined to adopt 
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Communism. We also propose to give some of them 
arms. We are doing it now. 

But no modicum of technical and financial assist- 
ance and no limited supply of weapons could be ade- 
quate to bring about the change we want to see. The 
peoples of Asia are too deep in poverty and lacking in 
organization for any quick improvement. The changes 
we have in mind will take more than a few decades 
or even a few generations to bring about. The peo- 
ples of Asia are old and set in their ways, their num- 
bers are enormous and their variegations numerous. 
Mohammedans of one sect or opinion fight each 
other, as do Christians in the western world. They 
do not take life in our precipitous way — nor the 
Kremlin’s. 

The task we have undertaken in Japan, the project 
of democratizing that nation, is a comparatively sim- 
ple one. There are only eighty million Japanese. In 
China there are four hundred and fifty, in India three 
hundred and fifty, and in the score of lesser states a 
few hundred more millions. In Japan we are deal- 
ing with the most self-disciplined and coherent na- 
tion in Asia, and what makes our work more quickly 
effective is the fact that we are employing compul- 
sion. In China we found no such willing officials and 
united people and assumed no such authority. Nor do 
we propose to do this elsewhere. 

Our first hundred years in Asia were relatively 
easy compared with the problems we face now. After 
President Fillmore sent Commodore Perry to Japan, 
in 1853, our next notable undertaking came in 1898, 
when we purchased the Philippine Islands. That was 
an investment we thought would be profitable, but it 
proved to be an expense. It made us an Asiatic 
Power, requiring us to maintain naval and military 
forces overseas, which cost far more than we profited 
by trade. That was a Republican miscalculation. 

Two years later, in 1900, when the Chinese Boxers 
attempted to drive foreigners, Americans as well as 
others, “into the sea,” we took part in the march of 
the Allies to Pekin; and from that time on we kept 
armed forces in China. We kept them there for more 
than forty years, till after the defeat of Japan and the 
discovery by General Marshall that if we remained 
in the country we would have to sustain General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government. 

As the Generalissimo’s troops would not fight the 
Communists, ours would have to do it for him, and 
as the Chinese people had been bled white by taxa- 
tion, we would have to continue financing the gov- 
ernment. We had already spent billions in the effort 
to establish the Generalissimo in authority and faced 
the prospect of pouring more billions into the hap- 
less project. Republicans would have objected to 
this. 

We had thought that at the end of the war with 
Japan we would find a China appreciative of what 


we had done and anxious to be transformed into a 
more or less effective modern state. We had built 
our hopes for the country high. President Roosevelt 
had done much of the misleading. He had called 
China a Great Power and had given its government 
a seat at the Council of the United Nations, making 
it one of the Big Five. But we found at the conclu- 
sion of the war that we were not wanted in the coun- 
try except by those who benefited by our presence. 

The white man, wherever he appears to be sustain- 
ing wealth and power, is an easy prey for agitators of 
the masses to blame for their oppression. Even the 
Filipinos did not welcome us in their islands; they 
wanted independence. General MacArthur has said 
—and history from the time of the Romans has 
shown—that invading forces degenerate morally. In 
foreign countries some of us Americans display a 
feeling of superiority, some take privileges which 
they should not and others try to enrich themselves. 
Though the majority of our representatives abroad 
conduct themselves wisely and properly, the minor- 
ity sets the pattern which is resented. 

In spite of the benefits the British bestowed upon 
the people of India, they were not wanted in that 
greatest of their colonial possessions. Yet they are by 
temperament a people different from us. There were 
thousands of them ready to make careers abroad a life 
work. Not many of our people are willing to leave 
the United States more than temporarily. Most of us 
go abroad for an experience or an adventure, not to 
stay. The British never tried to remake the Orient; 
we want to reform it. We want to bestow the benefits 
of our democracy “in this generation.” We want to 
hustle an Orient whose thousand million people have 
hitherto been reluctant to adopt the ways of western 
civilization. We are not temperamentally qualified 
to lead the East. 

But, on the other hand, fortunately for us, neither 
are the Russians. No people can impose such a sys- 
tem as Communism upon another and make it last. 
Though the Russians may kill a hundred million peo- 
ple in Asia, there will be hundreds of millions left to 
oppose them; and when the invader begins to weaken 
he will have a heavy toll in lives to pay. Also since 
Roman days this has generally been the course of 
history. General Chiang Kai-shek, when he deserted 
the Communists, in 1927, caused tens of thousands of 
them to be slain—some hundreds of whom were Rus- 
sian agents. The Russians had to flee for their lives 
as recently as this. 

We are now being told about famines devastating 
China under Communist domination. This is nothing 
new. For hundreds of years there have been famines 
among the Chinese. At times there have been several 
in different provinces in a single year—and the prov- 
inces of China are nearer to Texas than Rhode Island 
in size and far more densely populated. The Taiping 
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Rebellion of the last century is said to have brought 
about the deaths of forty million people, while in this 
generation the struggle among the War Lords for the 
domination of the “Republic” took at least half that 
number—mostly by famine. 

We have a good deal to learn about Asia and are 
not going at it in the serious way we should. We are 
“playing politics” with the problem. And, rich as we 
are, we cannot afford it. 

It is true that there were Communist sympathizers 
in the State Department and other government offices 
under President Roosevelt, far too many, and that 
President Truman, inheriting them, was reluctant to 
believe the facts the Un-American Committee of 
Congress exposed. He called the Committee’s ac- 
tivity a “red herring.” But it is not true that General 
George C. Marshall, when he proposed withdrawing 


from China, was “following the Communist line” on 


the advice of traitors. General Marshall knows China 
as few other Americans do, and had in view the over- 
all chart of the world-wide responsibilities we have 
assumed. From experience in two great wars he knew 
the limits to our capacity to provide and transport 
overseas. The policy of withdrawal which he advo- 
cated was in what he believed to be the best interests 
of the United States, and the attempt to make it ap- 
pear otherwise is a distortion of facts. No men or 
group of them in minor positions shape the course of 
this country. The great decisions are made by men 
in topmost places. In the last analysis it is the Presi- 
dent who decides and it is not some college professor 
who persuades him. 

To assume the burden of Asia would break the 
American back—in less than the next hundred years. 
But whether we do or do not, Asia will still, in the 
end, be the vastest and most populous of the conti- 
nents. 


KIRGIZ 


Reproduced from the M.1.T. Strategic Area Maps (Copyright 1949 by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology) by permission of 


the Editor. 
BORDERLANDS OF CHINA 
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That People May Speak 


Unto People 


For months newspapers throughout the country 
headlined the Russian “jamming” of Voice of Ameri- 
ca broadcasts directed toward the Soviet Union. These 
dramatic stories of a tremendous radio battle, with 
the U.S. and U.K. on one side and the Soviets on the 
other, highlight the role broadcasting is playing in 
the ideological war between the free and the slave 
States. It is an excellent example of radio as an in- 
strument of political warfare. 

Actually, the air war is not a novel development: 
the Russians have been jamming the Voice of Ameri- 
ca and the BBC since early in 1948. (The Reds have 
been jamming Radio Espafia and Vatican City Radio 
for many years.) Except for an occasional inside- 
page report, these more-or-less desultory raids on our 
frequencies did not attract the attention of the U.S. 
press. 

In a speech to the High Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference at Mexico City on April 8, 1949, the 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation delivered a scath- 
ing indictment of the Russians for the jamming which 
the Soviets had been doing at the very times when its 
delegations to international broadcasting conferences 
were imploring the conferees to “co-operate” and to 
join with the Soviet Union in developing frequency 
assignment plans. 

Shortly after this speech, the Soviet Union intensi- 
fied its interference activities noticeably. Then, when 
the story of the lifting of the Berlin blockade was 
announced, and the voices of the free peoples of the 
West began to report the truth to the oppressed 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, the Soviet Union 
intensified its jamming activities to an incredible ex- 
tent. According to officials of the Voice of America 
and BBC, the Russians have used as many as 205 
jammers to confuse the voices from the outside 
world—to prevent the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain from hearing the truth. 

The noise which the Russian jammers caused was 
described in an article in the May 10 issue of the New 
York Herald-Tribune as being “like a combination 
of the sound-tracks for a science-fiction movie, the 
brakes of a freight train and a boiler factory working 
at full speed.” To override the jamming, the Voice 
of America and the BBC have intensified their pro- 
grams to the Russian people and have used as many 
as 60 transmitters per day to carry our voice to the 
Russian people. 
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FORNEY A. RANKIN 
Formerly Director of Government Relations, Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. Now Public Affairs 
Advisor to the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Department of State. 


The jamming story is spectacular, attention-get- 
ting, provocative. However, the jamming of broad- 
casts is only one form of political interference. 

Less dramatic are other impediments to good 
listening, such as restrictions in one country against 
rebroadcasts of programs originating in another coun- 
try, restrictions against the playing of recorded pro- 
grams from abroad, restrictions against sponsored 
programs, and the complicated and confounding copy- 
right laws. As previously noted, in some countries, 


such as Nazi Germany and Communist Russia, people. 


have even been prevented from listening at all to 
broadcasts from abroad. (Radio receivers in the hands 
of the German people were wired to receive German 
broadcasts only. In the Soviet Union “listening cen- 
ters” are set up throughout the country which receive 
broadcasts by wire from regional origination points. ) 

Freedom is so much a part of our personality that 
most U.S. citizens cannot imagine what life would 
be like without it. The First Amendment to our 
Constitution provides that “Congress shall make no 
law . . . abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” Long ago we rejected peacetime political 
censorship (such as that permitted under the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, which were bitterly assailed by the 
American people, and when they expired in 1801 
were never re-enacted by Congress). In fact, the only 
abridgements to free expression which we Americans 
have ever accepted concern immoral or obscene ma- 
terial and discussion with foreign governments by 
private citizens of matters in dispute with the U.S. 
Ours is perhaps the only country on earth where this 
concept of freedom of information obtains. “This 
issue of free speech and a free press,” says Lloyd 
Free, Acting Director of the State Department’s 
overseas information program, “conveniently sym- 
bolizes the broader issue of freedom of the individual 
against state control. It symbolizes, further, the kind 
of world the U.S. is seeking to build—a world of 
democracy and of peace—a democracy based on in- 
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formed opinion and a peace based upon international 
understanding among peoples.” 

Efforts to obtain basic international guarantees for 
the freedom of information have been made at the in- 
ternational level since the founding of the United 
Nations at San Francisco in 1945. Early in 1946, a 
Commission on Human Rights was set up under 
Article 68 of the United Nations Charter. Later in 
the same year the Philippine Delegation proposed 
the calling of an international conference on freedom 
of information. For a variety of reasons, among them 
the vast differences of opinion among the various na- 
tions on what is meant by freedom of information, 
the world conference was not held until March-April, 
1948. Delegates representing more than 50 countries 
attended the freedom of information conference 
which was held at Geneva. Agreement could not be 
reached upon any international convention concern- 
ing any of the numerous aspects of the complicated 
freedom of information problem, but several draft 
resolutions for proposed conventions were approved 
for submittal to the United Nations Assembly. 

On May 14, 1949 the UN Assembly approved a 
proposed world-wide treaty covering the rights and 
privileges of foreign news correspondents. This de- 
cision, reached at Lake Success, was the culmination 
of months of debate. The final vote was 33 to 6, 
with 13 abstentions. The negative votes were all 
from the Soviet Bloc. 

A companion convention on freedom of informa- 
tion is to be considered by the General Assembly of 
the U. N. at its Fall session, and if it is approved, 
both treaties will be circulated to the countries mem- 
bers of UN for ratification. 

The Convention on the International Transmis- 
sion of News and the Right of Correction is a 
23-article convention. It provides that signatories 
should facilitate the entry, residence and circulation 
of correspondents, guarantee correspondents against 
expulsion while engaged in the lawful exercise of 
their duties, and insure them equal access to news 
and transmission facilities without discriminatory 
rates. The Convention also prohibits censorship in 
peacetime except for reasons of national defense and 
lays down strict regulations to be followed if, and 
when, censorship is found necessary. 

The basic issue of state control as against private 
enterprise in the field of broadcasting has been with 
us since the birth of the industry. At the moment it 
might appear that state control is winning out—about 
75 per cent of the countries of the world have state- 
controlled broadcasting systems. The only area of the 
world where free radio now exists on a large scale is 
in the Americas, that is where governments license 
private enterprise to operate this important medium 
of mass communication. 
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In the Western Hemisphere we seem to have de- 
cided the issue, — whether the people can be trusted 
to serve the public interest, convenience and necessity, 
or whether there must be a government-controlled 
agency to decide what the people must listen to. 

The exact opposite of the American domestic 
broadcasting system prevails in Europe. Over there, 
all broadcasting is government-owned and controlled. 
The most popular system in vogue is a set-up of this 
type: there is a government agency, generally called 
a “broadcasting corporation” or “broadcasting admin- 
istration,” set up as a regular branch of the govern- 
ment, which is in charge of all programming of do- 
mestic and international broadcasting facilities. The 
technical facilities, except for studios (and in some 
cases, transmitters) are provided by the Post, Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Administration, another branch 
of the national government—a perfect example of 
Peter-paying-Paul on a national scale. Broadcasting 
is financed by revenue received from taxes on receiver 
sets. The international frequency problems of the 
national broadcaster are handled by the foreign office 
with technical help from the PTT side of the govern- 
ment. In all cases there is a close tie-up between the 
broadcasting set-up and the Foreign Office, the Min- 
istry of Education and other Cabinet positions con- 
cerned with the molding of public opinion. 

No satisfactory international agreement for the 
classification of frequencies has ever been successfully 
negotiated and put into effect in Europe. No set of 
international technical standards has ever been 
worked out, and until the Copenhagen Conference of 
1948 no agreement had ever been reached as to di- 
rectional antennas. Little wonder that standard band 
broadcasting in Europe is in a terribly confused state 
and that chaos can very well be compared to the 
situation which existed in the United States prior to 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment of 1937. It might be well for the American 
broadcaster and the government to keep this fact in 
mind when evaluating the advantages which have 
been obtained through the cooperation of Govern- 
ment and broadcaster in the Western Hemisphere. 

In Africa broadcasting is also state-controlled—in 
the Union of South Africa, Egypt and the other na- 
tions. In addition, broadcasting in all of the Colonies 
—Portuguese, French, English—is controlled by the 
colonial administration. The same is true in Asia, 
with the exception of the Philippine Republic—the 
only country in the world outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere in which free enterprise broadcasting prevails. 

In Australia there are also a number of commercial] 
privately-owned stations which have been established 
and which provide first-class entertainment programs. 
Even in Australia there are strict limitations on the 
amount of advertising which can be done in each 
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hour. There are at the moment 140 commercial sta- 
tions in Australia. 

In spite of the fact that outside of the Americas 
all broadcasting is government-controlled, even in 
the Americas serious encroachments have been made 
on free enterprise radio. In most countries in Latin 
America national radio stations are in operation, al- 
though they do not take commercial programs and 
are not usually in financial competition with private 
stations. In Canada there is a mixed system in which 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation owns and op- 
erates 14 stations, in competition with 112 commer- 
cial stations. All stations are licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Transport. (In addition to the 14 publicly- 
owned CBC stations, there are 85 privately-owned 
stations affiliated with CBC.) 

While the trend toward state ownership and con- 
trol of broadcasting has been gaining during and since 
the war, the movement toward commercial broad- 
casting has also been gaining. During the last couple 
of years several countries have indicated they would 
like to obtain the revenue from commercial broad- 
casting, while at the same time owning the medium 
and directing its control. Radio advertising is now 
being conducted in Luxembourg, Andorra, Austria, 
Tangier, Italy, Monaco, Portuguese East Africa, 
Australia, Hungary, Philippines, Goa, Portuguese 
India, and possibly other countries. During the past 
18 months several other countries have indicated an 


interest in entering the commercial field. Principal 
among these is the Union of South Africa. More than 
a year ago the Board of Directors of the South Afri- 
can Broadcasting Corporation decided to establish a 
third program service which would be a commercial 
service. This decision resulted from two conditions: 
First, the revenue of the SABC has remained more or 
less static, while the cost of operation has mounted 
steadily. The corporation has reached its revenue 
peak; it has become static if not insolvent. As it is 
apparently not possible to increase license fees, some 
other method of obtaining revenue had to be found. 
Another important reason perhaps is the fact that 
commerical broadcasting is now being carried on from 
Lourengo Marques in Portuguese East Africa, just 
beyond the border of the Union of South Africa. Such 
is the situation today over the world. 

But, with all of the laudable efforts of the United 
Nations and of UNESCO, and even with the adop- 
tion of the Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction, it is 
not enough. Not enough for the American, bene- 
ficiary of freedom. Not enough for any informed 
people. Fortunately, the UN, UNESCO and the 
Voice of America are using radio to inform—to 
awaken interest and kindle hope for freedom of in- 
formation everywhere.* 


*Chapters I and II, Wuo Gets THe Air? published by National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 


International Political Science 


Association 


In a conference attended by a score of political sci- 
entists from as many different countries, held in 
UNESCO House in Paris, under the auspices of that 
organization, on 12-16 September 1949, there was 
drafted a Constitution of the International Politi- 
cal Science Association (IPSA). The debates on the 
prospective constitution were very vigorous and con- 
structive. This constitution was referred to the pro- 
spective member associations in various countries for 
adherence and, having been accepted by the required 
numbers of members, has recently gone into effect. 


BY PITMAN B. POTTER 


The American University. Delegate of the American 
Political Science Association at the International Po- 
litical Science Conference, Paris, 1949. 


The background of the conference is significant. 
UNESCO had been criticized in the past for neglect- 
ing the social sciences. After the Second General Con- 
ference of UNESCO in Mexico in 1947, however, 
efforts to remedy this situation were made. At that 
Conference a comparative survey, on an international 
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scale, of methods of research and study in political 
science was projected and was later carried out and 
supplemented by a conference on the subject in Paris 
in September 1948. This provided further back- 
ground for establishment of IPSA. 

As might be imagined, the leading national politi- 
cal science associations are to be found in the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Canada, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and similar countries. An Indian association 
is very well developed. Provision is also made in the 
Constitution for membership by regional associations, 
individual members, and associates (organizations 
pursuing aims similar to those of IPSA in related 
fields, including the new international organizations 
recently established under UNESCO in the fields of 
Economics, Social Psychology, and so on). Individ- 
ual memberships may be granted in countries already 
having organizational problems or in countries where 
no such membership exists for one reason or another. 

IPSA is intended, of course, to be a purely scien- 
tific and educational organization. It is to promote 
research activities, exchange of information, personal 
contacts among students and teachers of political sci- 
ence, and improvement of educational technique. One 
of its main objectives will be to encourage the estab- 
lishment of national or regional political science asso- 
ciations in parts of the world where they do not yet 
exist. There is no thought that it shall exercise di- 
rectly any influence on the political processes of the 
peoples, national or international. 

The headquarters of the new organization are to 
be located in Paris. This decision was taken in part 
because of the location of UNESCO headquarters in 
that city, together with those of other scientific and 
cultural organizations, and in part on more general 
grounds. For various reasons it would have been un- 
desirable to locate IPSA headquarters in the United 
States or in Latin America or the Far East—or else- 
where. On the other hand the seat of the organiza- 
tion may be changed by the-Council at any time. In 
choosing a location for the headquarters of the new 
organization it was necessary to make sure of ade- 
quate support in organizations already existing and 
also to estimate the degree of opportunity for devel- 
opment—including creation of new organizations— 
in the future. 

The machinery of IPSA is to be very simple—the 
members, a Council, an Executive Committee there- 
of, a President, Vice Presidents, Executive Secretary 
and staff, and a Treasurer. Inasmuch as the organiza- 
tion will not be engaged in decisions of a political or 
an authoritative or administrative character, the prob- 
lems of representation and delegation of power were 
not as acute as would otherwise have been the case. 
The fact that the Conference was made up of profes- 
sional political scientists made the discussion and 
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drafting of the Constitution somewhat easier in view 
of their familiarity with problems of this type and 
their capacity for compromise and adjustment within 
the limits of sound policy. 

The Association is to be supported by dues con- 
tributed by collective members and also by individual 
and associate members, proceeds from the sale of 
publications—and any gifts or grants approved by the 
Executive Committee and Council. Actually a good 
deal of aid is expected at the start from UNESCO, 
although this is certainly intended to be a temporary 
arrangement. In any case it is the clear desire of 
IPSA to avoid any contributions which might influ- 
ence, or even threaten to influence, its activity. 


One of the central objectives or modes of operation 
of IPSA is to be an International Political Science Re- 
view. In the meantime UNESCO has set aside a 
certain number of pages in its Bulletin for the use of 
IPSA. The purpose of such publication will obvious- 
ly be to provide an outlet for purely theoretical and 
scientific articles, comments, and book reviews, but 
also to distribute factual information concerning po- 
litical happenings and especially developments in the 
methods and techniques of political science. In addi- 
tion there is great need for an organ through which 
political scientists all over the world can keep in- 
formed concerning one another’s activities and even 
keep in contact one with another. 


Inevitably a good deal of the work of IPSA will 
deal with highly technical problems of method in 
political science. These include the value of the 
juridical, historical, or philosophy approaches to po- 
litical problems, the value of psychological and so- 
ciological contributions to political science, the nature 
and availability of materials for study of political 
problems, practicability of quantitative measurements 
in this field, and so on. If there be a temptation to 
criticize emphasis upon such technicalities by political 
scientists it must be remembered that they are more 
likely to be criticized and condemned and repudiated 
if they go too far in the direction of practical politics. 


It may not be generally known that in Continental 
Europe and Latin America, and even in Great Britain, 
not to mention Asia and Africa, there has persisted 
until recently, or even until today, great scepticism 
concerning “political science.” It has seemed to sci- 
entists a branch of politics and to politicians a pretense 
of science really masking political purpose. This situ- 
ation has changed with surprising rapidity in the past 
few years and the birth of IPSA, which would prob- 
ably have been impossible in 1940 or even 1945, now 
seems quite normal. Needless to say, American po- 
litical scientists are taking an active part in the de- 
velopment; indeed members and officers of the 
American Political Science Association played leading 
roles in the Conference in Paris last Fall. 
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The ERP and Western Germany’s 


International Relations 


A significant by-product of the participation of 
Western Germany in the European Recovery Plan 
(ERP) has been the enjoyment of certain preroga- 
tives of sovereignty or at least the beginnings of 
sovereignty. First, under the Bizonal regime, when 
the Military Governors acted as diplomatic agents 
for the Combined Area, German economic specialists 
were permitted to attend meetings of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
and certain international conferences. They were 
permitted to attend only as observers, or advisors to 
Military Government delegates, but nevertheless 
they were thus able to sample the international cli- 
mate and ascertain the nature of foreign attitudes 
toward a resurgent Germany. These activities were 
also valuable as training for the responsibilities which 
will come with the grant of full diplomatic privileges 
to the German Federal Republic. Secondly, the 
despatch by the Bonn Government of a special Mis- 
sion to the ECA in Washington, the negotiation by 
that government of a bilateral ERP agreement with 
the United States, and the entry of Western Germany 
into the OEEC as a full-fledged member are all 
manifestations of the attributes of a sovereign state. 

At the end of 1947 the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France decided 
upon the inclusion of the Bizone and the French zone 
in ERP. It was believed that with ERP assistance 
the industrial recovery of the area would be expe- 
dited, with a beneficial result to general European 
recovery and stability. This decision followed by 
approximately a year the fusion of the United States 
and United Kingdom zones. 

One of the reasons for the merger of the two zones 
was the inability of the area to satisfy its own require- 
ments of food and industrial raw materials. These 
essential imports would have to be paid for by sums 
voted by the United States Congress and contribu- 
tions from the United Kingdom until exports from 
the Combined Area should be sufficient to provide 
dollar or sterling exchange to pay for them. By 
1948, the United States had undertaken to pay 80 
per cent of the expenses. 

The government of the Bizone on the Allied side 
was under the jurisdiction of the two Military Gov- 
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Recently Historian of the Bipartite Control Office 
Frankfurt, Germany 


ernors, who for policy making were considered as a 
bipartite board. The decisions of the board were con- 
veyed to the Germans or otherwise implemented by 
an Anglo-American agency in Frankfurt known as 
the Bipartite Control Office (BICO), which was di- 
rected by joint chairmen representing the United 
States and the United Kingdom respectively. BICO 
comprised several functional groups (Food and Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Industry, Transportation, 
etc.) which maintained close relations with more or 
less parallel German agencies, giving them advice 
and technical assistance. 

Actual administration of the economic affairs of 
the Bizone was left to the German agencies as far as 
possible, although the military governors retained a 
veto right with respect to German legislation. The 
so-called German Bizonal Economic Administration 
included after May 1947 a Bizonal Economic Coun- 
cil, an Executive Committee, and a number of execu- 
tive departments. The Economic Council was chosen 
by the governors of the Laender or States and had 
the power to enact ordinances within the economic 
sphere. Other legislation was left to the legislatures 
of the Laender or reserved to Military Government. 
Early in 1948 the Executive Committee was given 
many of the attributes of a cabinet and a Laenderrat 
or Senate was added to the system, as well as a cen- 
tral bank and a high court. An Allied Banking Com- 
mission was formed to supervise the bank. 

The foreign trade of the Bizone was administered 
by the U.S.-U.K. Joint Export Import Agency 
(JEIA), which was modelled after an American 
business corporation. It was headed by an Anglo- 
American board of directors in which voting strength 
was in proportion to the capital made available to 
JEIA by the United States and the United Kingdom 
respectively. Because of its larger contribution, the 
United States was able to outvote the United King- 
dom three to one. During the period under review, 
every effort was made to decentralize control and 
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Soviet sector. 


transfer responsibility for foreign trade to the Ger- 
mans as rapidly as possible. 

At Paris, on April 16, 1948 the Ministers of 16 
governments which had agreed to codperate with the 
United States in the ERP signed a convention estab- 
lishing the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). The convention was also 
signed for the Bizone by the British Military Gover- 
nor, General Sir Brian Robertson. General Lucius 
B. Clay, General Robertson, and General Pierre 
Koenig, Military Governor of the French Zone, 
(who had signed separately for the French Zone, 
which was not fused with the Bizone), all became 
members of the Council of the OEEC. For routine 
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matters they were represented always by their alter- 
nates, Mr. L. Wilkinson, Economic Adviser to Gen- 
eral Clay; Sir Cecil Weir, Economic Adviser to 
General Robertson, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to General Koenig. 

Under the Economic Coéperation Act of 1948, 
final approval or disapproval of the programs sub- 
mitted by each country lay with the Economic Co- 
Speration Administration (ECA) in Washington, but 
the OEEC was given the preliminary task of collect- 
ing, analyzing, and codrdinating the various country 
programs, so that the participating countries might 
agree among themselves upon the distribution of the 
amount granted by Washington. 
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On July 14, 1948 the United States and United 
Kingdom Military Governors signed a_ bilateral 


‘ agreement which specified the terms under which the 


Bizone should participate in the ERP. A separate 
agreement was signed for the French Zone on July 
9 by M. Leroy-Beaulieu on behalf of the French 
Military Governor and Mr. Jefferson Caffery, the 
American Ambassador in Paris. 


For the maintenance of direct contacts with the 
OEEC, which had set up headquarters in the Chateau 
de la Muette, a Bizonal Standing Delegation was 
established in Paris in May 1948. The delegation 
had an integrated Anglo-American staff, assisted by 
German professional and clerical personnel nomi- 
nated by the German Bizonal Executive Committee. 
The latter were chosen with a view toward facilita- 
tion of the subsequent conversion to full German 
representation. The first chief of the delegation was 
Mr. Robert Trier (U.S.), and the deputy chief, Mr. 
E. S. Jackson (U.K.). 

It was not until June, 1949, that Dr. Edward C. 
Schneider came to Washington to organize the first 
German Mission to the ECA. In the earlier period, 
the Bizone did not have a mission like other members 
of the OEEC; but liaison was maintained instead by 
a subdivision of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War called the “ERP Group.” In the Bizone the 
ECA was represented by a small mission at Frankfurt 
headed nominally by Mr. W. Averill Harriman, but 
actually by the Deputy Chief, Mr. Norman H. 
Collison and his assistant, Mr. P. Nemzek. 


Following the announcement in March 1948 that 
the Bizone was to participate in the ERP, a Frank- 
furt ERP Committee was created under the Bipartite 
Control Office to assist the departments of the Bi- 
zonal Economic Administration in the preparation of 
programs. An ERP secretariat was also established 
in the Bizonal capital, with responsibility for the 
preparation of the OEEC programs, and for the col- 
lection of information and statistics from competent 
bipartite and German agencies. 

Late in November 1948 an ERP executive board 
was formed by the Bipartite Control Office and the 
Joint Export Import Agency at Frankfurt to codrdi- 
nate and supervise the operations of the ERP com- 
mittee and secretariat. The board embraced the 
deputy chairmen of BICO and a representative of 
JEIA. 

In the German Bizonal Economic Administration 
Dr. Otto Schniewind, long a public servant in eco- 
nomic affairs, and an outspoken anti-Nazi, was made 
coérdinator of ERP matters under Dr. Hermann 
Puender, chairman of the Bizonal Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Since the Germans were already working upon 
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the programs and needed the experience of dealing 
with the problems which would arise in the defense 
of the programs before the OEEC in Paris, Military 
Government informed the Executive Committee of 
the Bizonal Economic Council in May 1948 that 
certain German specialists would be permitted te 
attend the OEEC sessions as observers, or advisers, 
but only in the company of Military Government 
representatives. The first German to attend a Coun- 
cil meeting of the OEEC as observer was Dr. Schnie- 
wind, who left Frankfurt in June 1948. 


In accordance with the policy of Military Govern- 
ment to encourage the participation of German 
experts at international conferences, in the spring of 
1948 there was a considerable increase in the number 
of such German delegations. Among the meetings 
attended by Germans were those of the Customs 
Union Study Group at Brussels, the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers at Paris, and 
the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva. 


The Bizone, like the other participating govern- 
ments, was required to submit to Washington both 
an annual and a quarterly program. The former 
might be transmitted direct, but the latter had to go 
through the clearing house of the OEEC, where 
German requests for aid had to compete with the 
claims of France, Italy, Great Britain, and other 
countries, and undergo the scrutiny of often hostile 
delegates in the technical committees. Normally each 
committee included among other members two repre- 
sentatives from the Bizone — one Allied and one 
German; while two senior representatives — one 
Allied and one German, participated in meetings of 
the Programs Committee, and each of the fourteen 
“vertical”? committees which dealt with specific activ- 
ities or industries like Food and Agriculture or Pulp 
and Paper. 

The appearance of the Germans at these sessions, 
although only in an advisory capacity, was one of the 
first steps toward the resumption of normal inter- 
national intercourse. During this period of tutelage, 
Allied and German specialists worked together in 
the preparation and the defense of the programs, and 
the Germans gained the knowledge which they 
would need when the Allied High Commission 
should have taken over and they would have to 
defend their programs themselves. 

During the second quarter of 1949 the Bizonal 
Economic Administration was told that thereafter 
primary responsibility for planning action and the 
making of programs would devolve upon that body, 
and that Military Government would confine itself 
to action and advice. At Frankfurt a small staff of 
German officials established temporary offices in the 
Allied Military Government Headquarters Building, 
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where they worked with Military Government offi- 
cials so as to learn administrative procedures for the 
procurement of ECA financed imports. 

When the Allied High Commission, a civilian 
organization, succeeded Military Government in the 
fall of 1949, the Bizone and the French zone were 
almost completely fused. Mr. John J. McCloy, the 
United States High Commissioner, was given ECA 
duties and was made ECA representative in Ger- 
many. The functions of the head of the ECA Mis- 
sion to Germany were increased, the staff expanded, 
and the Chief of the Mission placed on Mr. McCloy’s 
staff as Director of the Office of Economic Affairs. 


In October 1949 the Federal Republic of Germany 


was accorded full membership in the OEEC, where 
it now speaks for itself. An ERP Mission was estab- 
lished within the German administration and the 
Vice Chancellor was appointed as its head. Mr. Hans 
Podeyn, formerly a high official in the Bizonal De- 
partment of Agriculture, is chief of the ECA Mission 
in Washington which works closely with the ECA 
headquarters. The bilateral agreement signed by the 
two Military Governors in 1947 was replaced by a 
new agreement made by the Bonn Government on 
December 15, 1949 and ratified by the German 
legislature in January of this year. Thus the German 
Federal Republic enjoys full rights and comparable 
responsibilities for participation in the ERP and its 
organizations. 


The Rio Treaty in Action 


On January 3, 1950, the Government of Haiti 
addressed a Note to the Chairman of the Council of 
the Organization of American States stating that a 
situation threatening the peace of the Continent had 
been created by the Dominican Republic, through a 
series of acts of intervention affecting the territorial 
inviolability, the sovereignty, and the political inde- 
pendence of the Haitian state. These acts had to do 
with the alleged cooperation given by the Dominican 
Government to Haitian exiles and conspirators en- 
gaged in revolutionary activities against the Haitian 
Government. The Note requested the Council to 
convoke immediately the Organ of Consultation pro- 
vided for in the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance with a view to the adoption of the security 
and defense measures for which provision is made in 
Articles VI and VIII of this Treaty." 

At the meeting of the Council held on January 6 
to consider the Haitian request, the Delegation of 
the Dominican Republic emphatically denied the 
charges made by Haiti and, by way of counter- 
accusation, called the attention of the Council to a 
series of acts which had produced a continuous state 
of aggression against the Dominican Republic. The 
alleged acts included the concentration of interna- 
tional brigades in Cuba, in 1947, for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Government of the Dominican Re- 
public, with the complicity of Cuban authorities and 
general assistance from the Cuban Government and 
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Secretary of the Inter-American Peace Committee 


the Estime Administration of Haiti; and an attack on 
the Dominican port of Luperén whose organization 
and preparation had been conducted on Guatemalan 
territory with the assistance of the President and 
other authorities of Guatemala, and of the Chief of 
the Cuban ‘Secret Police. Furthermore, the Domini- 
can Government alleged that the Cuban Red Cross 
was aiding in fresh preparations for warlike actions 
against that Government. The Dominican Govern- 
ment claimed that the territorial inviolability, the 
sovereignty, and the political independence of the 
Dominican State had been and continued to be 
affected by the alleged acts and situations, and re- 
quested the immediate convocation of the Organ of 
Consultation for the purpose of studying and finding 
a remedy for the abnormal conditions prevailing in 
the Caribbean area.” 

After a brief discussion of both requests the Coun- 
cil decided to convoke the Organ of Consultation as 
provided in the Rio Treaty, leaving the place and 
date of the Meeting to be fixed “in due time,” con- 
stituted itself provisionally as Organ of Consultation 
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in accordance with Article 12 of said Treaty, and 
appointed a five-man committee to conduct an on- 
the-spot investigation of the facts and antecedents 
involved in the charges made by Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic.? The Committee, which was 
composed of the Representatives of Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, the United States and Uruguay, as 
Chairman, was authorized by the Council to hear 
witnesses, to receive depositions and to avail itself of 
any other pertinent source of information, in the ful- 
fillment of its mission. The account of the acts in- 
vestigated, the documentation it considered relevant, 
and the conclusions of the Committee were to be 
presented to the Organ of Consultation in one or 
more reports.* 


During its three-week visit to Haiti, the Domini- 
can Republic, Cuba and Guatemala the Committee 
talked to the Presidents, Foreign Ministers and other 
officials of those countries and heard the testimonies 
of a large number of private individuals. 


The reports submitted by the Committee on 
March 13, 1950, contained a detatled account of the 
points investigated, the conclusions reached by the 
Committee in each particular instance, and a series of 
recommendations.* The latter were approved on 
April 8, 1950 by the Council of the OAS, acting 
provisionally as Organ of Consultation, with only 
slight modifications.” When reading these recom- 
mendations it should be kept in mind that the Com- 
mittee attempted to look into all the circumstances 
that could have contributed to the disturbed situation 
in the Caribbean area with a view to finding formulas 
to avert similar events in the future. 


In the Resolution concerning the complaint of the 
Haitian Government the Council declared: that the 
facts verified by the Committee were contrary to 
norms contained in several inter-American instru- 
ments; that the events that have affected the relations 
between Haiti and the Dominican Republic might 
have very seriously disturbed American solidarity 
and, if repeated, would give occasion for the applica- 
tion of the procedures of the Rio Treaty in order to 
protect the principle of non-intervention and to en- 
sure the inviolability or the integrity of the territory 
or the sovereignty or the political independence of 
any American State; requested the Dominican Gov- 
ernment to take immediate and effective measures to 
prevent government officials from cooperating with 
subversive or seditious movements against other gov- 
ernments and to comply with the Joint Declaration 
of June 9, 1949, by which the Government of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic pledged themselves not 
to tolerate, in their respective territories, any activi- 
ties likely to disturb the domestic peace of the other 
Republic; pointed out to both Governments the ad- 
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visability of strengthening their relations on the basis 
of a bilateral treaty, and of reaching a bilateral 
agreement to deal with the problems connected with 
the employment of Haitian workers in the Domini- 
can Republic; requested that they make every effort 
to avoid the continuation of any hostile propaganda 
against each other or against other American coun- 
tries; and expressed the hope that good relations be 
reestablished between the two Republics. 


With reference to the complaint of the Dominican 
Republic the Council approved a Resolution in which 
it declared that there existed within Cuba in 1947, 
and within Guatemala in 1949, subversive armed 
groups which, with the sympathy, and in some cases 
aid, of officials of the Governments of Cuba and 
Guatemala, openly aimed at the overthrow of the 
Dominican Government; that the facts verified by 
the Investigating Committee were contrary to prin- 
ciples set forth in various inter-American instru- 
ments; that likewise there occurred on the part of the 
Dominican Republic acts contrary to the standards 
of harmonious inter-American relations; that the 
aforementioned acts very seriously weakened Ameri- 
can solidarity and, if they were to persist or recur, 
would give occasion for the application of the proce- 
dures of the Rio Treaty in order to protect the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention and to ensure the inviolabil- 
ity or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty 
or the political independence of any American State. 
The same Resolution requested the Governments of 
Cuba and Guatemala to adopt adequate measures to 
prevent the existence in their territories of groups 
organized on a military basis for the purpose of con- 
spiring against the security of other countries; asked 
these two Governments and that of the Dominican 
Republic to take measures to ensure absolute respect 
for the principle of non-intervention; requested the 
Governments of Cuba and Guatemala to control ef- 
fectively war materials used by the revolutionary 
groups, and to prevent illegal traffic in arms; and 
called upon the said Governments and those of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic to avoid any systematic 
and hostile propaganda against one another or against 
any American country; and, finally, expressed the 
hope that good relations be reestablished among the 
Republics involved in this situation. 

A five-man Committee was established to see the 
manner in which the said Resolutions would be car- 
ried out and to place itself at the service of the Parties 
to facilitate compliance with the same. The Commit- 
tee, composed of the same members who made up the 
Investigating Committee, was to report directly to 
the Governments, through the General Secretariat of 
the OAS. 

The Investigating Committee found that among 
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the factors contributing to the irregularities occurring 
in the Caribbean area, were: the limitations of the 
Habana Convention of 1928 on the Duties and 
Rights of the States in the Event of Civil Strife; the 
increased number of political exiles in the Caribbean 
area, many of which the Committee described as sin- 
cere and idealistic individuals who had been deprived 
of democratic guarantees in their native lands, and 
others as adventurers, professional revolutionaries 
and mercenaries engaged in the promotion of illegal 
traffic in arms and revolutionary expeditions; the lack 
of adequate measures to give effectiveness to the 
principles of representative democracy in America; 
the existence of some confusion of ideas as to the 
means for harmonizing the effective execution and 
application of the principle of non-intervention and 
that of the exercise of representative democracy; and 
the tendency of certain governments to acquire and 
maintain armaments or armed forces that might be in 
excess of those required for common defense in the 
interests of inter-American peace and security.’ 

Based on these findings Resolutions were passed 
reaffirming the principle of representative democracy, 
and of suffrage and participation in the government, 
as fundamental in the inter-American system, with 
the observation that the aforementioned principles do 
not authorize any Government or group of Govern- 
ments to violate the principle of non-intervention, 
and recommending the Council of the Organization, 
through its competent organs, to undertake the study 
of the following matters: the possibilities of stimu- 
lating and developing the effective exercise of repre- 
sentative democracy, the strengthening and perfect- 
ing of the Habana Convention of 1928, and the regi- 
men of political asylees, exiles, and refugees. 

With respect to a request of the Cuban Govern- 
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ment for the opinion of the Organ of Consultation as 
to “whether, in accordance with the Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance and the inter-American juridical 
system, it is permissible for the Chief Executive of 
the Dominican Republic to be invested ... with 
powers to declare war upon any country that in his 
opinion is deliberately tolerating or supporting the 
concentration of forces organized, equipped, and 
trained on a military basis within its territory for the 
purpose of invading the country of the said Execu- 
tive,” the Council authorized its Chairman to reply 
by transcribing the following concepts that appear in 
the Report of the Investigating Committee, and that 
read in part: 

“The Committee holds, therefore, that the attitude of any 
American Government resorting to the threat or the use of 
force, even on grounds of self-defense, in any manner in- 
consistent with the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Rio de Janeiro Treaty, and the Charter of the 
OAS, and without having made every reasonable attempt at 
peaceful settlement, constitutes a violation of essential norms 
of inter-American relationships.”® 

In the final Resolution the Council decided to 

terminate its provisional action as Organ of Consulta- 
tion, and to cancel the convocation of the Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs made on January 6. 


Footnotes: 

1. C-a-44; Acta de la Sesion Extraordinaria del Consejo de la Organiza- 
cion de los Estados Americanos, celebrada el 6 de enero de 1950, p. 109. 

2. Ibid., p. 20. 

3. Ibid., p. 87. 

4. C-a-45; Acta de la Sesion Extraordinaria del Consejo de la Organiza- 
cién de los Estados Americanos, celebrada el 11 de enero de 1950, p. 
292. 

5. C-I-67 E; Investigating Committee of the Organ of Consultation: 
Results of its Labors. 

6. C-sa-52 E; Council of the Organization of American States acting pro 
visionally as Organ of Consultation; Decisions taken at the meeting 
held on April 8, 1950. 

7. C-I-67 E; Supra, pp. 58-62. 

8. C-sa-52 E; Supra. 
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How Far Has UNESCO Comer 


It is nearly three and a half years since I took on 
the responsibilities of Deputy Director-General of 
UNESCO. They have been difficult years; they 
have been challenging years, in which this young 
organization has attempted to find its place in the 
scheme of postwar efforts to build the peace. I should 
like to speak very frankly on the subject, “How Far 
Has UNESCO Come?”, because UNESCO’s suc- 
cess depends upon making frank appraisals, especially 
at this time when the program is still subject to 
change. The Fifth Session of the General Confer- 
ence lying immediately before us may well be a turn- 
ing point in the history of the Organization. 

When I joined the Secretariat in January 1947, a 
few weeks after the close of the First UNESCO 
General Conference in Paris, I felt that UNESCO 
had a special task in contributing to the peace of the 
world. At that time the war was still fresh in men’s 
minds and daily reminders of it were to be seen 
throughout the countries of Europe and particularly 
in France where the headquarters are located. Many 
besides myself favored a wartime rather than a peace- 
time tempo of activity. The purpose for which the 
war had been fought had been often stated in public 
documents of the United Nations and in the Charter 
of the United Nations and of UNESCO. All of these 
gave evidence that once the war was over the task of 
building a solid peace and of preventing another war 
still remained to be done. The winning of the war 
merely gave us another chance to build a lasting 
peace. 

The basic issues of the Second World War were 
not new. For centuries men had been struggling to 
establish a society based on free men with freedom of 
opportunity, freedom of religion and freedom of 
speech, limited only by the greater public good. The 
dictatorships of Hitler and Mussolini and the mili- 
tary power of Germany, Italy and Japan were but the 
most recent challenge to this concept of freedom. 
But with their overwhelming defeat the struggle 
continues, not by warfare but still for the successful 
establishment of the free world described so elo- 
quently in the Charters of the United Nations and 
UNESCO, and the other special organizations. The 
United Nations system was designed to provide the 
orderly processes for achieving this free society and 
for maintaining it on a peaceful basis. 


*Excerpts from a speech delivered at the Second Plenary Session of the 
Eighth Meeting of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, April 13, 
1950. 


BY WALTER H. C. LAVES* 
Deputy Director General of UNESCO 


UNESCO’s task was to help provide the peoples 
of the world with the understanding of world affairs 
that they need in order to meet intelligently their 
responsibilities as citizens of the world. But more 
than that, it was to challenge attitudes. UNESCO 
was to help develop the broad base of intelligent 
public opinion essential to the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs toward a constructive peace. 

The essence of the world’s task today is the build- 
ing of a world community. This means the creation 
of a sense of loyalty to a world community which 
wiil ensure the consideration from a world point of 
view of these problems which can no longer be ade- 
quately handled from a less broad point of view. 
This loyalty to the world community, soundly based 
upon a society of free men who recognize each other’s 
human rights and who act out of enlightened self- 
interest will, it is hoped, provide adequate insurance 
against resort to war for purely national ends. 
UNESCO’s function to “contribute to peace and se- 
curity” is therefore to mobilize the resources of edu- 
cation, science, culture and of the mass media in the 
building of this world community. How far have we 
come in this task? 

One element in building a sense of a world com- 
munity is the establishing of contacts between people 
with similar interests, such as farmers, workers of 
various skills, doctors, lawyers, educators, scientists, 
cultural leaders, etc., similar to the contacts that are 
part of the fabric of national communities. UNESCO 
has made remarkable progress in laying some of 
these foundations for a world community among 
educators, scientists, cultural leaders and specialists in 
the media of mass communication. Building on this 
basis, it should be possible in another few years to 
ensure almost any educational, scientific or cultural 
specialist of fairly prompt handling of inquiries that 
can appropriately be addressed to a world center of 
educational, scientific and cultural activities. The 
educator will be able to find out the characteristics of 
the educational systems prevailing in various parts of 
the world. He will be able to learn about the new 
developments in these educational systems. He will 
be able to establish contacts with other countries and 
will have many opportunities to meet directly with 
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other educators in various meetings arranged under 
the auspices of UNESCO. Countries not having 
well developed educational systems will be able to 
find out through UNESCO what alternatives are 
open to them and where expert assistance can be 
found. 

Educators, scientists and cultural specialists already 
have the benefit of various publications of UNESCO 
in their technical fields, and contacts are being estab- 
lished through international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations encouraged by UNESCO, such as the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, Interna- 
tional Music Council, International Theatre Insti- 
tute, International Studies Conference, International 
Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and 
various organizations of social scientists. In addition, 
however, a series of significant programs have ini- 
tiated the movement of ideas and persons around the 
world: the Press Feature Service, Radio Bulletin, 
fellowship awards, training seminars for teachers, 
educational missions, fundamental education projects, 
science codperation offices, tensions research projects, 
UNESCO proposals at the GATT Conference for 
removing obstacles to shipping educational, scientific 
and cultural materials, and many other projects of a 
similar character. The important work of providing 
financial assistance through voluntary contributions 
for educational, scientific and cultural reconstruction 
in war-devastated countries is of course particularly 
well-known here in the United States. Most of these 
activities, it may be said with certainty, would not 
have taken place without UNESCO’s initiative. 
Most of these, again, are undertakings that do bring 
people into touch with each other and that may in 
fact promote international understanding. 


Many of these activities must be undertaken slow- 
ly. Their cumulative effect will be noted only gradu- 
ally. The number of people directly affected will be 
small compared with the number of the world’s 
population, but their effect through the advancement 
of knowledge should be important after some time. 

To me, however, this kind of UNESCO program 
seems fundamentally inadequate to the task we have 
been given. It is pitched at too slow a pace, and the 
basis upon which it has been developed ignores the 
place in history which UNESCO has been asked to 
fill. The end of the war, as I have said, gave an 
opportunity to continue the task of building a free 
society. This may be the last opportunity, if one may 
judge by the perfection of the instruments of destruc- 
tion that will be used if war comes again. 

Moreover, even for the task implied in this pro- 
gram the Organization has no real cutting edge. The 
number of activities is so great and so varied as to 
make real and noticeable progress toward any recog- 
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nizable goal impossible. We are destined to reach 
only the specialists and we have nothing yet to 
mobilize the nonspecialists who in fact will determine 
through their influence and power the prospects for 
peace and security. Workers, farmers, youth are 
hardly touched today so far as the official program is 
concerned. In the United States this has been recti- 
fied by the National Commission’s own broader pro- 
gram. This is an exceptional situation, not found in 
many countries. 

While the existing program can be amply justified 
by one interpretation of the Constitution, the in- 
terpretation that seems to me more valid is that 
UNESCO should be a positive influence for peace 
and security in our time. Such an interpretation, how- 
ever, calls for quite a different emphasis in program. 
Everything the Organization is authorized to do 
must be by way of contributing to peace and security 
and therefore every activity must be weighed in 
terms of the contribution it will make. Such an ap- 
proach to the formulation of UNESCO’s program 
involves first of all the establishment of criteria on 
the basis of which to determine what kinds of activi- 
ties shall be undertaken. Secondly, it involves the 
development of means for evaluating the extent to 
which given activities do or are likely to carry the 
Organization toward its objective. 


I have thought a good deal about this question and 
have developed a set of criteria: Do the proposed 
activities contribute to one or more of the following 
purposes? /. To develop among people a sense of 
loyalty to the world community; 2. To make it pos- 
sible for citizens with political influence today to play 
a more effective and intelligent part in influencing 
the course of international affairs toward peace and 
security (public officials charged with the conduct of 
international affairs; major public opinion groups 
that influence public policy; voters); 3. To prepare 
for effective action, toward peace and security, groups 
possessing potential power to influence affairs (the 
illiterate; the unfranchized; the young); 4. To in- 
crease the effectiveness of UNESCO. Do the pro- 
posed activities meet the following tests? /. Are they 
activities which no one or no other organization can 
undertake? 2. Are they activities which are so essen- 
tial that if left undone by UNESCO would mate- 
rially reduce the chances of attaining the objective of 
the Organization? 3. Do they make maximum use 
of already existing agencies or resources outside the 
headquarters Secretariat (for example, national com- 
missions, or key individuals and key groups who can 
extend the work of UNESCO through existing chan- 
nels)? 4. Are they likely to be effective in furthering 
the purposes of UNESCO? It will be noted that my 
criteria reflect a belief that UNESCO’s job is first 
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and foremost an educational one for which all the 
resources of education, science, culture and mass com- 
munications should be mobilized. Moreover, this 
means that if criteria are adopted and if they have 
any qualitative value, the Organization must say no 
to a great many of the requests and proposals re- 
ceived and probably a good many of the present pro- 
gram items will have to be dropped. 

UNESCO, although it has achieved a high mea- 
sure of success in terms of the maintenance and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, has not faced thus far the two 
issues of criteria and evaluation. At the First General 
Conference various interests desired support from 
UNESCO and argued that, because their task fell 
within the field of education, science and culture, 
they were entitled to assistance from UNESCO. 
These competing interests very much affected the 
character of the program adopted at that time. Each 
succeeding General Conference avoided the issue of 
redefining the objective and of selecting criteria. 

It has seemed sometimes that there is not enough 
agreement among member states as to the real func- 
tion of the Organization to proceed as forthrightly as 
I have suggested. It is true that the high measure of 
agreement reached at the time of the first signing of 
the Constitution in 1945 has been reduced as the 
words of the Constitution began to be interpreted in 
order to give them meaning in action programs. It is 
true also that the programs must have many ap- 
proaches to the same end due to the diversity of na- 
tional interests and of cultural background. I am 
confident, however, that there would emerge a much 
higher degree of agreement if the basic issue could 
once be faced and criteria agreed upon and made the 
basis of the Organization’s program. 

The proposed program for 1951 is presented in a 
much clearer fashion than previous ones because there 
has been a reclassification of program items. The 
activities proposed will reach countries of different 
cultural patterns and of different stages of economic, 
political and cultural development. A certain balance 
has been achieved among the fields of education, 
science, culture and mass communications. What is 
lacking, however, is a common basis for the choice of 
the various program activities and a clear indication 
of the necessity of each part of the program for the 


attainment of a stated objective. The time has come 
when the Organization can no longer vote its pro- 
grams without having a clearer understanding of 
what it wishes to accomplish and what are the best 
means for accomplishing that result. The program 
has been expanded not on the basis of deliberate 
choices but essentially by a process of accretion. This 
has been encouraged by special interests each of 
which, in its own way, has perfectly plausible reasons 
why its “pet” project seems desirable and even essen- 
tial for UNESCO. But this is not the way in which 
a public, international organization with a purpose 
and with limited funds ought to be run. 

Let me look at the problem from another angle. 
The primary preoccupation of the people of our 
member states is the desire for peace. Their govern- 
ments are working toward that end and collectively 
supporting the United Nations, UNESCO and other 
agencies for the purpose. I want to see UNESCO 
geared into the total effort for peace and taken more 
seriously by member states as an agency serving that 
purpose. UNESCO’s effort to promote peace and 
security through education, science and culture must 
be related to the comparable efforts of member states, 
acting through the United Nations. It is therefore 
essential that member states keep this relationship in 
mind in developing criteria for UNESCO activities, 
and in appraising the program at each General Con- 
ference. What is needed is to bring UNESCO activ- 
ities into the service of those common foreign policies 
of member states, agreed upon in their acceptance of 
the United Nations and UNESCO Charters. 

UNESCO and the United Nations are carrying on 
today the struggle of centuries for a free world—the 
peacetime equivalent of the war of the United Na- 
tions toward the same end. During that war the 
instruments of psychological warfare were geared 
closely into the total strategy for victory. Why not 
equally gear UNESCO into the total strategy for 
peace? I am asking that member states do something 
they have not so far done, i.e., determine more pre- 
cisely the objectives they have in mind to be reached 
by UNESCO’s program of activities. With such a 
clarification the effectiveness of UNESCO would be 
immeasurably increased and it would have a far more 
positive support from the public opinion upon which 
it depends for success. 
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WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


The ancient Greeks believed that “nothing is 
ANANGKE stronger than necessity. . .” This was not a 

fatalistic philosophy counselling men to accept 
events supinely, Amangke meant the frank recognition of the 
ineluctable and logical processes decreed by the will of the gods. 
Wise men who looked below the surface of passing events sought 
to understand these divine processes which they could not thwart 
with impunity. Life to them was a magnificent tragedy in which 
each must play a man’s part. Like the men at Marathon, “having 
done what men could, they suffered what men must.” 

The Trojan war was caused by the deeds- or the misdeeds- of 
the immortal gods, who thought and behaved like erring mortals. 
Helen of Troy, Paris, Menelaus, Agamemnon, Iphigenia, Clytem- 
nestra, ASgisthus, Orestes, and Cassandra, were actors in a great 
tragedy which epitomized for all time the agony of mankind. 
Iphigenia must be sacrificed by her father, Agamemnon, to ap- 
pease Diana for his sacriligious act in killing her favorite stag. 
Clytemnestra must avenge the death of her daughter Iphigenia 
by the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes must avenge the murder 
of his father Agamemnon by slaying his mother Clytemnestra 
and her lover Aegisthus. By the inexorable will of the gods im- 
molations, murder, slaughter, war, famine, and woe were the 
lot of the Greeks. 

We are now becoming conscious of another stupendous world 
tragedy whose origins were generations ago. Another great epic 
is unfolding, another dispensation of the gods, bringing revolu- 
tions, wars, slaughter and woe. The modern version of the 
Trojan war has entailed two world wars within a generation in- 
volving the whole family of nations. Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria, Kaiser Wilhelm, Hindenberg, Clemenceau, Foch, Persh- 
ing, Wilson, Lloyd George, Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, Stalin, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Eisenhower, McArthur, and many other 
protagonists have appeared in this bloody drama. Whole countries 
have been ruined and crushed. Millions have died in battle, in 
concentration camps, and in bombed cities. Governments have 
been sabotaged and overthrown. Civic violence and anarchy has 
been supplanted by ruthless totalitarianism. Masses of simple 
people throughout the world have become confused, demoralized, 
bitter, angry, revengeful, desperate, eager for a change, a new 
dispensation of the gods. 

Our modern dramatists, of commentators, who view these har- 
rowing events, have no such ready interpretations as did Aeschylus, 
Euripides, and Thueydides. There is no priestess at Delphi to 
speak for the awesome deux ex machina. We are confused by the 
welter of words commenting on international and domestic events, 
that issue from the press and radio hourly, day and night. Re- 
ports from China, Indonesia, Korea, Burma, Iran, Jerusalem, 
Trieste, Vienna, Berlin, and elsewhere indicate a progressive dis- 
integration of the very foundations of international society. Re- 
ports of crimes, vice, strikes, subversive plots, corruption and in- 
competence in high places indicate an alarming state of demorali- 
zation in the United States that unfits it for effective world lead- 
ership. 

The speeches and proposals of such leaders as Bidault and 
Schuman, of Acheson and Truman, of Sforza, Tito, Bevin, and 
other performers on the international stage reveal a state of 
anxiety and alarm. There is an evident tendency to improvise in 
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haste temporary solutions for dangerous emergencies by fresh 
conferences, diplomatic councils, and economic and military agree- 
ments. An insidious world malaise is evident which undermines 
public confidence in the maintenance of security and democratic 
freedom. We have a sense of futility in seeking to understand 
this maze of kaleidoscopic events or to comment and prophecy. 
“Let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 

What we actually should be concerned about, as doctors treat- 
ing disease, is not so much isolated or related events, which are 
merely symptoms of a deep disorder, but to seek to understand 
the basic causes of this unfolding world drama. We are not 
children living in an unreal world of the imagination, nor mere 
puppets without the power of decision or action. We are not 
blind fatalists. We ask simply to know our roles as responsible 
actors in this stupendous drama. We realize that we must 
play our parts intelligently and bravely in order that the new 
divine order of society may be established with the least suffer- 
ing and agony. 

The constant aim of World Horizons has been to preserve a 
long perspective, to avoid comments and speculation of a super- 
ficial character concerning passing events, and to endeavor con- 
scientiously to fathom if possible the currents and tides of hu- 
man affairs. It would seem as if we now had enough data to 
warrant the venture of certain conclusions concerning significant 
events, that may explain the present world drama in which we 
are both participants and victims. 


The main trend that provides the leit motif for 
this drama is the emergence of irresistible demo- 
cratic forces which, like the action of a glacier, 
a tidal wave, or earthquake, are rapidly and drastically transform- 
ing the whole structure of organized society. For better or for 
worse, leaders of burning convictions have appeared to lead mil- 
lions of peoples in a cataclysmic world revolution. The wide- 
spread influence of literature, newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
movies as means of popular education and propaganda has trans- 
formed democracy into a leviathan which is a potential menace 
as well as a potential blessing. Democracy is certainly “on the 
march,” though pathetically uncertain of its ultimate objectives 
and fate. 


Democratic 
TRENDS 


The dynamic propulsive force of the democratic 
revolution consists, not so much in the power of 
an abstract ideal, as in the shameful wrongs of 
centuries that clamour for economic and social justice. It has 
come to many of us as a painful shock to realize that our vaunted 
Christian civilization, with all its refinements and philanthropies, 
has been built up by the cynical process of the exploitation of the 
simple needs of simple people. In mediaeval times men were 
literally “possessed by the land,” chained to it as a piece of 
property. Under the industrial revolution Jaborers were obliged 
to accept low wages and degrading conditions of work because 
they were hungry. The growth of the labor unions within the 
past hundred years has been a natural and logical development. 
Its victories, however, have been those of warfare and not of 
friendly conciliation. Every strike—violence, as the term implies 
—no matter how justified, has produced a fresh crop of resent- 
ments and unrepentant hatreds. The workers of the world have 
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become the school for discontent, radicalism, and revolt. Com- 
munism has succeeded, like democracy, not so much because of a 
militant faith, as because of the hideous power of class hatred. 
A most discouraging aspect of this situation is the fact that men 
with serious grievances are inclined to value economic security 
more than political freedom. They turn with amazing indif- 
ference from the evils too long endured under democracy to the 
evils fostered by communism. 


One need not be a gifted prophet to discern 
these trends and significant “signs of the times.” 
The mills of the gods have been relentlessly 
grinding for centuries and they surely are grinding the fates of 
mankind “exceeding small.’ Another trend deserving of thought- 
ful consideration is the movement for “world government.” But 
this and other similar demands are to be regarded as evidence 
of man’s desire for security rather than of his mature political 
wisdom. Since the bomb fell at Hiroshima many earnest inter- 
nationalists have become thoroughly frightened. They are seck- 
ing an escape from fear through some new mechanistic device, 
some organization, system, or legislation, which they naively be- 
lieve will have a miraculous power of self-sufficiency for the 
maintenance of international security. Their apprehensions for 
the dire fate of the world may be justified, but in times of danger 
fear is a poor counsellor. The United Nations organization is 
the best instrument for world cooperation yet devised and is en- 
titled to our loyal support. The paralysis of this worthy instru- 
ment for peace and security by the malevolent designs of a single 
great nation only demonstrates however that there can be no 
security either within or without the United Nations unless there 
cxists among its members a genuine harmony of ideas and ideals. 

The trend towards the closer economic collaboration, if not 
the political integration of the Western Nations of Europe, is 
obviously an imperative necessity for the sake of their common 
defence and welfare under the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic 
Union. It does not, however, by any means, imply a harmony 
of ideas and ideals. The mysterious processes of the gods have 
not yet attained the stage where men have been schooled to learn 
to live together in mutual understanding, respect, and charity. 
The eternal problem of how to deal with crime has become 
startlingly acute by the acts of criminal nations. 

All this is not to ignore the pressing necessity for cooperative 
measures of an improvised nature among nations whose inde- 
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pendence is in immediate peril. Statesmen must work frantically 
from day to day to devise safety measures against the inter- 
national criminal intent on the subjugation of men’s minds, souls, 
and bodies. They have to contend at the same time against in- 
ternal disintegration as well as international anarchy. Public 
opinion must be alerted to all these dangers. Men must be ready 
to conform as best they can to the exigencies of this alarming 
situation. But our main obligation is to make sure that we under- 
stand the basic causes of this world tragedy in order to play wisely 
and bravely our roles in the creation of a better order of inter- 
national society. It should be fairly apparent to the thoughtful 
observer, eager to forward and in no way to thwart the divine 
processes, that the world is not to be saved solely by cleverly de- 
vised organizations, systems, and legislation. The gods demand 
men with nobility of character, reverence for life, for freedom 
of personality, and the sanctity of the human soul. They alone 
can serve to divert the present fearsome trends towards a soulless 
mechanistic philosophy and atheism into safe channels for a sound 
order of society. 


What makes a nation great in the long run is 
RELicious not material resources alone. The real basis of 
Trenps national wealth and power is character, as has 
been demonstrated so dramatically in countries like The Nether- 
lands and Finland. Character is the product of the belief in “a 
power that makes for righteousness,” for social justice, for moral 
stamina, and the unconquerable will to victory. The religious 
nature of man is innate and unquenchable. There is a hunger of 
the soul that transcends all other desires and needs. The war 
against religion by communism is a losing contest. 

The trends toward a vital, dynamic faith that reverences life 
and the sanctity of the soul of man are becoming increasingly 
manifest among Christians, Jews, Moslems, and others who be- 
lieve in God and in the brotherhood of all His creatures. The 
divine dispensation foreshadowed in this new world epic ordains 
a fresh spiritual awakening that shall sweep through all nations. 
The wise man will wish to work with the gods and not contend 
willfully and foolishly against them. We may confidently hope 
that the present world agony will end in a new order of society 
where radiant faith will expel cynical despair. We are not simply 
actors ip this great drama: we are privileged to serve as partners 
with God in the evolution and redemption of the human race. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


New Kinp oF Desert War 
UNESCO has begun to tackle the problem of encroaching des- 


erts which cover more than a quarter of the earth’s surface in Asia, 
Africa, North and South America and Australia. Science outposts 
are studying the problem, collecting reclamation information and 


reporting to UNESCO. 


Story oF THE First Peace Pipe 

In response to UNESCO’s request countries are sending stories 
from their own lands that teach “Talking things over” as pref- 
erable to war. The tales are to be broadcast for children six to 
ten years old. The American Indian Peace-pipe figures in the 
collection. 
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Art Usep For RELIEF 

Paintings owned by German galleries which lately made a 
nation-wide tour of the U.S. netted a total of $293,480 in ad- 
mission fees. The money is ear-marked for the relief of German 
children in the American zone of Germany. 
WHO Asks More Docrors 

The World Health Organization says we need more Doctors in 
the world. The average for half the world’s population is now 
only one doctor for 12,000 people. 
WHO Wiwninc Acainst Mavaria 

As a result of new control techniques the World Health Or- 
ganization predicts that malaria may disappear completely in this 
century. 
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Wor tp AssEMBLY OF YOUTH 

The first meeting of the WAY will be held in the summer of 
1951. Carlos P. Romulo, President of the UN Assembly said 
lately, “Tomorrow is too late. We want young people to 
exercise influence today so that national and international modes 
of thought may be directed to peace and not armament races.” 


New INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 

The recently formed International House Association hopes to 
extend through its members better knowledge of the culture of 
all peoples. It intends to publish a quarterly magazine to keep the 
chapters in touch with each other. 


“ForGoTteN Eire” oF REFUGEES 

Approximately 25,000 of selected refugees are soon to be al- 
lotted to resettlement by the Refugee Organization. These 
“Elite” are doctors, engineers and specialists in various trades, 
who with their families will be sent by the IRO to some twenty 
countries which wish to receive them. 


REFUGEE Passports SUGGESTED 

A plan was introduced at the Salzburg meeting of the World 
Council of Churches looking toward a “basic charter for refu- 
gees.” Such passports, to be issued by the UN, would be similar 
in scope to those issued after the First World War, and admin- 
istered by Dr. Fridjof Nansen of Norway. It was Odd Nansen, 
the son of the first Nansen, who proposed the new passports. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATER 

More than 400 theater groups in the U.S. and Canada staged 
dramas to foster international understanding during March, which 
had been designated “International Theater Month.” 


Visirinc LeEGIsLaTors 

A short time ago a number of Japanese legislators visited the 
U.S. to study our democratic processes. In mid-April the Depart- 
ment of State announced that 13 members of the West German 
lower house of Parliament were en route to this country for the 
same purpose, 


ForEIGN STUDENTS IN THE U.S. 

The Institute of International Education publishes a booklet 
reporting on the 26,433 students from 125 foreign countries 
now in the U.S. These young men and women are studying in 
every department. Engineering attracts the largest number; then 
come Liberal arts, Sciences, including the Social Sciences, Finance 


and Theology. 


First Reciona ConFERENCE IN Rio 

The first conference of the U.S. ambassadors in South America 
met in Rio de Janeiro March 7-9. Like last January’s conference 
on the Caribbean area, in Havana, this meeting proved valuable to 
our delegates in relating foreign policy to regional problems and 
policies. 


Girt oF a Bui_pinc To THE U.S. 

A handsome new building in Willemstadt, Curacao, has been 
deeded to the government and people of the United States by 
the government and people of Curagao, in recognition of the aid 
given by the armed forces of the U.S. during the Second World 
War. The building will be occupied by our Consul-General and 
will be known as “The President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
House.” 


2001TH ANNIVERSARY OF PortT-AU-PRINCE 


As a guest of the Republic of Haiti, the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, an associate editor of Wor_p Arrairs, attended the 
International Exposition celebrating the 200th anniversary of the 
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founding of the capital of Haiti. He reports that among the 
interesting features were historical and artistic displays of a 
high order. The Exposition will continue until June 1 and may 
re-open in the fall. 


MiLk For European Basies 
The Marshall Plan News reports that milk output in Europe 


has now come up to 96 per cent of pre-war levels, due largely to 
ECA aid. The milk goes to young children and needy people. 


The old capital of Norway is undergoing a thorough refurbish- 
ing in preparation for the celebration this year of the 900th anni- 
versary of its founding. 


Lanp RECLAMATION IN HoLLanp 

The Zuyder Zee project, now in operation, aims to give back 
400,000 acres flooded by the German army. The small island 
of Urk in the Zuyder Zee has already recovered many acres of 
good farm land and needs no longer to depend solely on fishing. 


Homes ix Europe 

The long, grim job of rebuilding homes destroyed in the late 
war is going on. England and France are making progress, though 
still far from normal. In Western Germany it is estimated that 
a quarter of a century will pass before the two and a half million 
destroyed buildings are rebuilt, besides six million new ones to 
house the influx of refugees. 


Passports FOR GERMANY LIBERALIZED 


Because the Passion Play at Oberammergau has been resumed 
after sixteen years, and also because many travellers to Rome for 
Holy Year wish to cross Germany, the Allied High Commission 
Permit Office in New York has relaxed some regulations. Permits 
for Germany will now be valid for 120 days instead of 60 days, 
as formerly. 


ScHooL FoR REBEL Boys 


A vocational school in Leros, Greece, lately trained and grad- 
uated about 300 teen-age boys, who, a little over a year ago, were 
active in the rebel army. They are now apparently happy, well 
fed and clothed, physically fit and hopeful of the future. They 
received their diplomas from the King. 


New Kinp oF PersonneL ExcCHANGE 

The Brussels Treaty Powers, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, have agreed to ex- 
change student employees, of either sex, in either manual or non- 
manual employment. The length of time abroad will be a year, 
but if desirable the time may be extended six months. Knowl- 
edge of other languages, and wider experience in their own craft 
as well as better understanding is expected to accrue from this 
experiment. 


PassPoRTS FOR YUGOSLAVIA 

American citizens of Yugoslav origin can now obtain passports 
for travel in Yugoslavia with a visa by a Yugoslav consul, accord- 
ing to a recent agreement between the two countries. 


Tue Knesset oF IsraEL 

The first parliament of the new Israel, called the “Constituent 
Assembly,” met February 14, 1949. It later adopted the name 
the “First Knesset,” a name derived from the Knesset Hagedola 
which was founded 450 B.C. and was the central legislative and 
judicial Jewish body at the time of the Sanhedrin before the 
destruction of the first Temple. 
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Tue First For THE BLIND 

A village for blind persons is about to be built near Gedera 
in Israel. Homes, shops and schools will be provided for about 
160 people in some 60 families. 


Snow IN PALEsTINE 

For the first time since 1870 snow fell in the Holy Land this 
spring, blanketing the shores of the Dead Sea. The cold caused 
considerable suffering among many recently arrived immigrants, 
who were not yet properly housed. 


EpucaTionaL on TURKEY 

By request of the Turkish Government, a film expert from 
this country will spend three months in Turkey as a consultant on 
a program of documentary and educational film production. 


Caravan Routes In TurkEY REBUILT 

With the aid of American technicians old caravan roads in 
Turkey are undergoing extensive repair. Attention is also given 
to continuous servicing of these through roads. 


Turkish Census Day 
Census day in Turkey is a day of rest. Everybody but the 
census taker is required to spend the entire day at home. 


Tse-Tse Fry Doomep 

In Nigeria and other parts of British Africa American and 
British scientists are experimenting, financed by the Marshall 
Plan, to wipe out sleeping sickness, carried by the tse-tse fly. 


Text Books 1n Japan 

Japan’s school children are now studying from new text books 
in which their own history is put within the general pattern of 
world history. The books are written in the spoken language, 
which is simpler than the classical. 
Donor oF JAPANESE CHERRY TREES 

The beautiful cherry trees along the Potomac and Tidal 


Basin in Washington were sent to this country nearly 40 years 
ago as a gesture of goodwill by Yukio Ozaki, then mayor of 


Tokio. He was a sturdy fighter of the military clique then 
rising in Japan, according to Denys P. Myers, and, at the age of 
92, is visiting the United States. 


ATHLETIC Honors For KorEAa 

Three young men from Seoul won first three places in the 
Boston Athletic Association’s Marathon, April 19. Their coach, 
who accompanied them, won in 1936. Another Korean still 
holds the BAA record of 2 hours, 25 minutes and 39 seconds, run 
in 1947. 


More Goop ELEPHANTS 

Two baby elephants lately received from India by the zoo in 
Washington were named, appropriately, by the Indian Ambassa- 
dor, Mme. Pandit, Ashok, for a great Indian Emperor who chose 
peace instead of war 200 years B.C., and Shanti, which means 
Peace. 


SourH Sea IsLanpERs ConFER 

Representatives of Samoa, Fiji, the Solomon and New Guinea 
Islands met this spring at Suva, capital of Fiji to discuss common 
problems of health, village schooling, and general welfare. This 
was the first such conference in history, and was sponsored by 
the six members of the South Pacific Commission, Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 


CoLLEGEs 1n SOUTHERN Korea 

Twenty-eight colleges have been founded in S, Korea since 
the liberation, making 42 in all. Five were founded by the 
government, six by provinces and thirty-one by individuals, Total 
number of students is 28,112 of which 12 percent are women. 


CoNTINUATION OF REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

Australia has proposed the creation of a permanent body to suc- 
ceed the IRO, scheduled to dissolve March 31, 1951. Mass- 
population movements are bound to continue, apparently, and a 
body to handle preparation and finance immigrants to such coun- 
tries as will receive them, seems to be needed. 


WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY FELICIA MILLER 


British Lapor Party LEADER 

A Socialist who will continue to be important on the British 
political scene, is Minister of Health Aneurin Bevan. A Welsh- 
man, Mr. Bevan left school at the age of thirteen to enter the 
coal mines. Educating himself through reading, he won a 
scholarship at the Central Labor College in London. In 1929 
the miners elected Mr. Bevan to the House of Commons where 
he is considered one of England’s outstanding orators. As Minis- 
ter of Health he has established the British program of socialized 
medicine. Mr. Bevan is married to another M.P. who is also a 
socialist. He believes that in 25 years he could make effective 
a program of almost complete socialization of England abolishing 
most private enterprise. It seems likely that 52-year-old Aneurin 
Bevan may someday be top man of the Labor Party and possibly 
Prime Minister. 
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ImporTANT PoxiricaL Figures Russia 

Although Molotov is the best known of Stalin’s aides, the most 
powerful are Lavrenti Beria and Georgy Malenkov. Beria, 51, 
directs the Security Police. In addition to being Russia’s chief 
policeman, he is virtually the dictator of the satellites, a kind of 
unofficial foreign minister working through the Communist Min- 
isters of the Interior. Beria received a degree in architectural 
engineering from the Baku Polytechnic at the age of 20. He 
rose suddenly to prominence in 1938 when summoned by Stalin 
to put an end to the great purges. In 1939 he was promoted to 
the inner committee of Defense, and in 1946 became a full 
member of the Politburo in charge of the development of atomic 
energy. Equally important is Georgy Malenkov who wields the 
political party power in Russia. Malenkov, 48, was trained as a 
mechanical engineer in Moscow’s Higher Technological School. 
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Called to Stalin’s attention by chance, Malenkov became his 
private secretary and advanced rapidly in the party. In 1946, the 
same year as Beria, Malenkov became a full member of the Polit- 
buro. Malenkov is married for the second time, to the director 
of Moscow University. Malenkov’s party work is largely one of 
organization. Although neither Beria nor Malenkov has had any 
experience outside the Soviet Union, they are next in line for 
the control of Russia. 


LiaquaT Att Kuan, Prime MInisTER OF PakIsTAN 

Liaquat Ali Khan recently figured in world news when he 
signed a pact with Pandit Nehru settling differences between 
Pakistan and India. Liaquat Ali, an aristocrat who renounced his 
title, is a graduate of Oxford and a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
He inherited his present position as Prime Minister of the largest 
Moslem-dominated nation, in 1948 after the death of Jinnah 
who had led the Moslem League in its fight for independence. 
Liaquat Ali helped Jinnah for many years as Secretary of the 


Moslem League. He is an experienced parliamentarian and a 


DOORS 


former finance member of the Viceroy’s Council. Apparently 
calm in the face of political crises and mass demonstrations, 
Liaquat Ali has as an objective “Islamic Socialism.” 


Kinc or GREECE 

Current concern over the administration of United States aid 
to Greece has centered attention on Paul I, King of the Hellenes. 
The 49-year-old monarch was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy and was exiled with his father King Constantin in 1917. 
Following the general election of 1920, he was recalled as Crown 
Prince. After the Republic was declared he lived abroad studying 
science, technology and sociology in Europe and the United 
States, until 1935 when with the abolition of the Republic he 
returned to Greece. During World War II, Paul acted as Politi- 
cal adviser to his brother, King George II, and succeeded him to 
the throne in 1947. Recently differences of opinion have arisen 
between United States Ambassador Henry F. Grady and King 
Paul, but it seems likely that the Greek government will be able 
to meet them satisfactorily. 


TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


BackGBouNDs 


The Historical Demography and Ecology of the Teotlalpin. By 
Sherburne F. Cook. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1949. Pp. iv, 59. Map. Charts. Diagrams. $1.00). 

A critical investigation of the interrelation between a human 
population lying to the north of the valley of Mexico and its 
physical environment, in pre-Colombian and colonial days. 


Dances of Early California Days. By Lucile K. Czarnowski. (Palo 
Alto: Pacific Books, 1950. Pp. 159. Illus. $5.00). 
A collection of thirty-nine different Spanish and Indian dances, 
with music, dance-step diagrams and bibliography. 


Horses and Heroes. The Story of the Horse in America for 450 
Years. By Frazier and Robert Hunt. (New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1949. Pp. xiv, 306. Illus. $4.50). 

Stories about horses and their owners, from the days of Colum- 
bus and the early Spanish conquerors to the present time; inter- 
estingly written by father and son. 


Mexican Silver and the Enlightenment. By Clement G. Motten. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. 
viii, 90. $2.00). 

A survey of mining in Mexico before and after the conquest, 
with an account of a European scientific expedition to Mexico in 
1778—the period of the enlightenment; with a bibliography. 


Il. Nationa PEriop 


Handbook of Latin American Studies, 1946. Edited by Fran- 
cisco Aguilera and Charmion Shelby. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. x, 365. $8.50). 

A classified collection of books and important articles pub- 
lished in 1946, issued as volume XII in the Series. 


Brazilian Culture. An Introduction to the Study of Culture in 
Brazil. By Fernando de Azevedo. Translated by William Rex 
Crawford. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
xxx, 562. Illus. Maps. $12.50). 
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A monumental, superbly illustrated, and comprehensive treatise 
cn Brazil and the Brazilians past and present; by a leading 
Brazilian educator, sociologist, and writer; with excellent bibliog- 
graphies and two indices. 


Caribbean Lands: Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 
By Frances Carpenter. (New York: American Book Company, 
1950. Pp. xi, 392. Illus. Maps. $1.96). 

A geographical-historical reader for use as a text in upper 
grades and elementary schools; written as an airplane travel ac- 
count. 


Universities of the World Outside the U.S.A. By M. M. Cham- 
bers. (Washington: American Council on Education, 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 924. Tables. $12.00). 

Detailed information about large and small universities in 
eighty-two countries; of special value to the student of present- 
day Latin American educational systems. 


Soil Erosion and Population in Central Mexico. By Sherburne 
F. Cook. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. 
Pp. iv, 86, $1.50). 

A study of the relationship between population and soil erosion 
in certain areas of the Central Mexican plateau. 


Every Inch a King. A Biography of Dom Pedro 1, First Em 
peror of Brazil. By Sergio Corréa da Costa. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. iv, 230. Illus. $3.00). 
The story of a colorful ruler, who in 1822 decreed the inde- 

pendence of Brazil; translated by the late Samuel Putnam. 


The South American Handbook, 1949. Edited by Howell Davies. 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1949. Pp. xliv, 
766. Illus. Maps. $1.50). 

An indispensible publication prepared in England, dealing with 
all the Latin’ American Countries, the Guianas, the British 

Colonies and the Falkland Islands. 
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Economic Survey of Latin America, 1948. (Lake Success: United 
Nations, 1949. Pp. xxii, 279. Tables. Charts. $2.00). 
A comprehensive statistical review of the economic conditions 
in Latin America in 1948; prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 


Oil in Venezuela, By Joseph E. Pogue. (New York: The Chase 
National Bank, 1949. Pp. 49. Map. Charts, Graphs). 
A brief economic study of the oil industry in all of its aspects; 
excellently illustrated with charts and graphs. 


Capt. Joshua Slocum. The Life and Voyages of America’s Best 
Known Sailor. By Victor Slocum. (New York: Sheridan House, 
1950. Pp. 384. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

Strange and always interesting adventures of a great Scottish 
seaman, and the story of his one-man voyage around the world, 
including his South American experiences in Brazil and else- 
where; written by his son. 


Mexico. The Struggle for Peace and Bread. By Frank Tannen- 
baum. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. xiv, 294, xi. 
Map. $3.50). 

A well written, mature, and philosophical analysis of the prob- 
lems facing the Mexican people and government today, and the 
background for these facts; with a final chapter entitled “The 
Anvil of American Foreign Policy.” 


An Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics. By Waler Theimer. 
(New York: Rinehart and Company, 1950. Pp. iv, 696. 
$5.00). 

An exceedingly helpful alphabetical list of all world countries, 
giving present systems of government, political parties, trends, 
problems and personalities, especially helpful for students of 
Latin American politics. 


Frederick Catherwood, Arch’t. By Victor Wolfgang von Hagan. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. xx, 177. 
Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

An interesting biography of a great archeologist-explorer of 

Mayan, Egyptian, Grecian and Arabian culture; with twenty- 

five lithographic “Views of Ancient Monuments” by Catherwood. 


Bananas. Chemistry, Physiology, Technology. Volume 1. Eco- 
nomic Crops. By Harry W. von Loesecke. (New York: In- 
terscience Publishers, Inc., 1949. Pp. x, 189. Illus. Map. 
Charts. Tables. $4.50). 

A well documented technical volume dealing with the bio- 
chemistry of the fruit and its products; written for persons en- 
gaged in fundamental banana research. 


The Year Book of the West Indies and Countries of the Carib- 
bean, 1948-1949. (London: Thomas Skinner and Company, 
Pp. 914. Illus. Maps. $7.50). 

The twenty-first year of publication of a handbook which de- 
scribes the government and the economic life of the countries 
and colonies in the area; prepared for business men, tourists and 
students; with innumerable maps and illustrations. 


II]. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Story of the Mexican War. By Robert Selph Henry. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1950. Pp, 425. Illus. 
Maps. $4.50). 

An interesting and freshly written account of the War with 
Mexico which upsets many popular present-day views and 
opinions. 

IV. Fiction 


A Golden Girl. By Harry Sylvester. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1950. Pp. 255. $3.00). 
The story of an American girl in Lima, Peru, and how she af- 
fected the lives of several persons, 
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Wait for Tomorrow. By Robert Wilder. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 408. $3.50). 
A novel with an international plot laid in the Mexican capital 
and in New York city. 


V. SpanisH aND PorTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, 
DicTIoNaRIES, ETC. 


Dos Comedias Faciles. By Willis Knapp Jones and Demetrio 
Aguilera Malta. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. 
Pp. xvi, 185. Illus. $1.80). 

Readings for beginning Spanish students, composed of two 

Ecuadorean plays; with exercises and vocabulary. 


El Comercio. By Carlos F. McHale. (Boston: D. C. Heath and 

Company, 1950. Pp. xiv, 478. Illus. Maps. $2.60). 

A revised and up-to-date edition of a Spanish reader published 
thirty years ago, which aims “to teach the Spanish of business and 
. . . give the student an insight into the complicated machinery 
of commerce”; with vocabulary. 


Dictionary of Business Terms. Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish. By Louis A. Robb. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1950. Pp. xii, 219. $4.00). 

An excellent aid for the American and British business man 
doing business with Latin America. 


Escritores Contempordneos de México. By Paul Rogers. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. xxvi, 237. Illus. 
$2.00). 

A second year Spanish Reader with writings from eleven Mexi- 
can authors; with notes and vocabulary. 


El Espanol al Dia. Book Il. By Laurel H. Turk and Edith M. 
Allen. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. Pp. xvi, 
379. Illus. Maps). 

A Spanish grammar and reader about the Latin American coun- 
tries, for use by second year high school Spanish classes. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS 


Demographic Yearbook, 1948, (Lake Success: The United Na- 
tions, 1949. Pp. 596. Maps. Charts. Tables. Graphs. $7.00). 
A detailed statistical compilation of populations and vital statis- 

tics by the Statistical Office of the United Nations in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Social Affairs; prepared in English 
and French; with a bibliography but no index; of special value 
to the student of the Americas in view of the 1950 hemispheric 
census, 


Hammond’s Library World Atlas. (New York: C. S. Hammond 
and Company, 1950. Pp. 212. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 
A popular atlas for geographic reference, but with meager 
treatment of Latin American areas; with many photographs, tables 
and statistics, and a “Description of Races.” 


Courses on Latin America in Institutions of Higher Learning in 
the United States, 1948-1949. By Estellita Hart. (Washing- 
ton: The Pan American Union, 1949. Pp. Ixxiv, 291). 

A careful, detailed survey; with a valuable introduction deal- 
ing with the rise of Latin American teaching in the United 
States, prepared by Dr. Jorge Basadre, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union. 


Latin America. A Selective Guide to Publications in English. By 
R. A. Humphreys. (London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1949. Pp. viii, 63. $1.50). 

An exceedingly useful working tool (listing some 900 publica- 

tions) for the student of Latin American affairs; revised from a 

1941 publication. 
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Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
and Legend. Volume I, A-I. Edited by Maria Leach. (New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1949. Pp. x, 531. $7.50). 

The first volume of an invaluable encyclopedia of the folklore 
of the whole world; especially complete on the Americas. 


Rand McNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas. (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally Company, 1949. Pp. xvi, 334. Maps. $12.50). 
A superior reference atlas with historical and statistical sum- 
maries, a gazeteer, glossaries, and a detailed index; of considerable 
aid to students of Latin America. 


The Best of W. H. Hudson. Edited by Odell Shepard. (New 
York: D. P. Dutton and Company, 1949. Pp. 317. $4.00). 
Worth-quoting passages from the many writings of Hudson 

with numerous accounts of his South American impressions. 


Webster's Geographical Dictionary. (Springfield, Mass.: G. and 
C. Merriam Company, 1949. Pp. xxxii, 1293. Maps. $8.50). 
An invaluable, quick-reference source for information about 

more than 40,000 geographical names (with punctuation) ; with 

historical and geographical information and 177 maps, including 

24 colored plates of special value to students of Latin America. 


BOOKS 


Pivot of Asia. By Owen Lattimore. (Boston, Little Brown & Co., 
1950. Pp. 288. $3.50). 

Roof of the World, Tibet, Key to Asia. By Amaury de Reincourt. 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 322. $3.50). 
Half of One World. By Foster Hailey. (New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., 1950. Pp. 207. $3.00). 


Here are there newly-published books on parts of Asia. One 
is a study of Sinkiang, an interior province of China on the Soviet 
border; another is the report of a sojourn in Tibet, with an ap- 
peal in behalf of the Lamas; and the third is a survey of the East 
Asian problems the United States faces, with proposals for action. 

“Pivot of Asia” is the latest book by Owen Lattimore, the 
Johns Hopkins University Professor, recently assailed by Senator 
McCarthy—falsely— as a Soviet agent in the State Department. 
It is an account of the Province of Sinkiang, in the heart of 
Asia, a study of a land about as remote from the United States, 
geographically and in interest, as any part of the globe. It is a 
thinly-populated, loosely governed area, in which, like most 
of the countries of Asia, no census has ever been taken. There 
may be two or there may be cight million people, many of whom 
are nomads. They are neither Russian nor Chinese. 

The territory is surrounded by the Soviet Union, Mongolia, 
China, Tibet, Kashmir and Afghanistan. Professor Lattimore, 
who devoted many years to travel in the remote provinces of 
China, went to Sinkiang in 1926. A grant of twelve thousand 
dollars from the Carnegie Corporation to the Page School of In- 
ternational Relations for an Inner Asian Seminar enabled him, 
with other students, to make this study. It is in no sense propa- 
ganda for any point of view. 

“Roof of the World,” another book about innermost Asia, is an 
interesting account of a journey into Tibet, a land where prac- 
tices are peculiar, if not unique. Though contiguous to countries 
where polygamy is practiced, here there is polyandry. A wife 
may have more than one husband and the men do not object. 
Lamas dislike intruders from the outer world, whether from 
near-by China or distant western countries; but they made an 
exception in the case of the author, Amaury de Reincourt, as they 
did more recently for Lowell Thomas. Wanting money from 
the United States, the Dalai Lama not only opened the gates to 
his country a crack, but also sent a delegation of priestly digni- 
taries to Washington. But though they cut off their queues and 
substituted western clothes for their colorful robes and elaborate 
head gear they did not get a “loan” which Mr. de Reincourt 
seems to think they should have. 

“Half of One World” is the most important of the three books. 
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It is a serious attempt by a correspondent of the New York Times 
“to make a complex and vast problem understandable to the aver- 
age American.” The author, Foster Hailey, a man fifty years of 
age, has traveled far in Europe and South America as well as in 
Asia—the half of the world to which he points with warning. He 
has been to Burma and India, Indonesia and Indo-China, China 
proper and Japan. He says that Asia “‘is a question that must be 
answered soon, or one on which a start must be made towards an 
answer, on a much broader scale than the envisioned Point Four 
of President Truman’s 1948 inaugural address—that is, if Asia 
is to develop along democratic lines instead of being a group of 
powerful communistic states attached to Moscow.” 

He says “Soviet Russia is not now in a position to give the 
Chinese Communists or other Asiatic governments the technologi- 
cal assistance and the machines that are needed to transform Asia 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy. But she may have 
them in ten or fifteen years. The West, which means primarily 
the United States—has that long, perhaps, in which to convince 
Asia’s millions that our way of life is preferable to that practiced 
in the USSR.” The author says that “convincing Asia’s “billion 
people” of this is not as large a task as it may seem. “It will be 
useless to contain Communism in Europe and let Asia go to 
Russia by default. They are indivisible parts of one world.” 

Freperick Moore 


Washington, D. C. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By W.'T. Selley. (London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1949. Second edition. Pp. viii, 408, 
Maps. Index. $2.75). 

The author has here produced a new edition of his brief ac- 
count of England in the eighteenth century. With him the 
eighteenth century quite properly begins with the coming of 
William and Mary. Not only does that mark a new era in consti- 
tutional history but also in the diplomatic history of England. 
The style throughout is simple and straightforward. Attention is 
devoted primarily to political history, although there are full chap- 
ters dealing in a conventional way with the Agricultural and 
Industrial Revolutions and one on Religion and Philanthropy. 
The larger field of intellectual history is left comparatively un- 
touched. The book was written primarily “for students sitting 
for Higher School Certificates and Intermediate Degree Examina- 
tions.” For them and for a large public it will be found eminently 
satisfactory and usable. 

Exrmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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Italy from Napoleon to Mussolini. By René Albrecht-Carrié. 
(New York: Columbia University, 1950. Pp. XIII-314. 
$4.25). 

Apart from a sketchy historical background, this volume con- 
tains two main divisions: 1) United Italy; 2) The Fascist 
Episode. An epilogue treats of “Italy Today.” 

Trade played a big part in Italian leadership in the Middle 
Ages. The Mediterranean became the highway of commerce 
par excellence and the Italians “the great middlemen of Europe.” 
One result of the Crusades was the promotion of this traffic. In 
those days Genoa earned her title of “La Superba,” while the 
frosperity of Venice was the envy of all her rivals. Due to com- 
mercial and family feuds among the cities and towns, however, 
Italian solidarity was slow in development. 

The social earthquake of 1848 shook Italy like the rest of 
Europe. Under the guidance of Count Camille Cavour, with the 
Kingdom of Picdmont as its core, modern Italy began to take 
shape. When Rome was brought into the peninsular pattern in 
1870, Giuseppe Garibaldi, although the most picturesque per- 
sonality of the movement, was “the least important.” G. Mazzini, 
living in exile, rounded out the triumvirate of architects of 
Italian nationalism, although this thinker dreamed that he would 
bring about an Utopian “Age of Association.” All would have 
agreed that progress depended upon freedom. 

In his treatment of recent events Prof. Albrecht-Carrié is less 
sure of his facts. Naturally enough, he did not have access to 
archival materials; nor did he assay the extent of Soviet influence 
in Italy and other parts of Europe. Consequently, the second half 
of the book does not rise much above the level of “newspaper 
history.” The study is well printed and has a comprehensive 
index. 

Coins 
Washington, D. C. 


Russia and Europe 1789-1825. By Andrei Antatolievich Lobanov- 
Rostovsky. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1947. Pp. xviii, 
448. Index. $5.00). 

Professor Lobanov-Rostovsky, member of a distinguished family 
and for the last twenty years a resident and citizen of this country 
was trained in his native Russia and in France. Following a dis- 
tinguished service in the Russian Army and a period in journal- 
ism, he began his teaching career and has been for the last five 
years Professor of History at the University of Michigan. The 
present work, first published in 1947 and now available in a 
second printing, deals with the relations of Russia with Europe, 
political, diplomatic and military, from the outbreak of the 
French Revolution to the end of the reign of the Tsar Alexander 
I. In a valuable brief introduction, the author traces the steps 
in Russia’s entrance into political relations with the western 
world. The general reader of the study itself will, unless he has 
special interest in this field (as the author himself has), be wearied 
by the weight of details of campaigns and battles. The work 
is a useful one. Professor Lobanov-Rostovsky feels that this 
period marks a distinct epoch in the history of Russia. It was a 
period of marked increase in Russian power and prestige and at 
the same time one of marked effort to lay a basis for European 
order and stability. It is the author’s feeling that Alexander's 
brother and successor by undertaking the leadership of European 
conservatism made Russia appear to menace the strength of Fu- 
rope, a challenge successfully met by England and France in the 
Crimean War. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Stalin. A Political Biography. By 1. Deutscher. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. XII-577. $5.00). 
Born in the sunny Caucasus, educated at the Orthodox Semi- 
nary at Tiflis, and trained in the “Socialist Underground” of 
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Imperial Russia, Joseph Stalin soon showed the qualities of en- 
durance, slyness, and efficiency that were to make him one of the 
supreme technicians of revolution in 1917. Although not a show- 
man in this early period, “Koba” (The Indomitable), made him- 
self indispensable to Lenin by his knowledge of nationalities and 
his work as General Secretary of the Soviet organization. Too 
late, Lenin was to learn the character of his subordinate and to 
write as follows: 

“Stalin is too rude, and this fault . . . becomes unbearable in 
the office of General Secretary. Therefore, I propose to the 
comrades to find a way to remove Stalin from that position and 
appoint to it another . . . more patient, more loyal, more polite 
and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc.” 

Within a few weeks Lenin was dead. And it was Stalin who 
exploited the funeral in order to secure his own personal power. 
The subsequent liquidation of Zinoviev, Kamenev and Trotsky 
is recent history. 

“Not satisfied with dictating his will in all matters affecting the 
body politic,” Mr. Deutscher writes, “Stalin also aspired to be 
sole spiritual leader of his generation.” Consequently, the new 
Czar over-simplified the Marxist view of the interconnection 
among politics, philosophy and literature, until he “degraded sci- 
ence, history, and art to the point where they became hand- 
maidens of his politics.” This, of course, was the same maneuver 
attempted by Adolf Hitler in Germany. It would appear that 
the author, Mr. I. Deutscher, is a Marxist and as a consequence 
overlooks the identity of moral (or amoral) outlook discernible in 
the Soviets as well as in the Nazis. 

Co ins 


Washington, D. C. 


Roosevelt and the Russians. By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1949. Pp. XVI 367. Ill. In- 
dex. $4.00). 

Mr. Stettinius is defending the Yalta Conference on two 
grounds, One is that President Roosevelt did not “surrender” 
anything significant at Yalta which it was in his power to with- 
hold. The other that this was the first time that the three leaders 
reached fundamental agreements on postwar problems as distinct 
from mere statements of aims and purposes and that the Soviet 
Union made greater concessions than were made to her. “The 
real difficulties with the Soviet Union came after Yalta when the 
agreements were not respected.” In Mr. Stettinius’ view it was 
however necessary to make every effort to test the good faith of 
the Soviet Union before distrusting her. 

From our present knowledge this defence sounds feeble. We 
know now that without these agreements we should have been in 
a position to accept a German surrender which would have placed 
most of Germany and Czechoslovakia in our hands and might 
have prevented the extension of communist governments to 
Czechoslovakia and probably also to Hungary. Still, the defence 
might be acceptable if we could have counted upon Russian ob- 
servance of the agreements. But the way in which for instance 
the Polish question was handled at Yalta should have been enough 
to indicate that such observance was unlikely, even if the Com- 


munists had not broadcast their aims and principles for years with 


as much frankness as Hitler had done. 
H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 


The Coming Defeat of Communism. By James Burnham. (New 

York: The John Day Co., 1950. Pp. 278. $3.50). 

The recent suggestion of Senator Brien McMahon to pay funds 
into an international agreement as a guarantee of twenty years of 
peace has been matched by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who has a plan for a similar organization within 
the United Nations to accomplish the same purpose. All these 
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plans, including James Burnham’s, look forward to a world of 
amity and agreement, without resolving the question of two op- 
posed world ideologies, communism and capitalism. Mr. Walter 
Lippman has taken a different view. He now believes that the 
division of the world into two opposing camps has been strictly 
line-politics for which the Western world has fallen hard, when 
the communist controlled states are actually breaking apart. The 
defection of Tito in Yugoslavia, the refusal of India to join the 
communist state of China represented by the neutrality of Nehru 
and the rise of independent states in Burma, Indo-China and 
Ceylon are to him, an indication that the moguls of Moscow are 
far from achieving their purpose. But to keep up the illusion of 
two strong rivalries, (itself being one) is the only purpose of 
Moscow, which has succeeded. 

Mr. Burnham has been criticized for calling his book “the 
coming defeat” of communism, yet this is exactly what he pro- 
phesies, if we can stand the strain of the cold war, which to him 
has little chance of ever becoming a hot one. 

This is a book that should be read carefully and then re-read, 
for its hidden meanings. It actually poses a challenge to the 
western democracies to continue their policy of “standing to- 
gether.” It would seem to take little more than a continuing 
communistic menace to keep that unity of purpose safe and 
secure. 

FrankLin DuNnHAM 


Washington, D. C. 


Turkey: An Economic Appraisal. By Max W. Thornburg, Gra- 
ham Spry and George Soule. (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1949. Pp. XI-324. $3.50). 

Thinking in terms of “Point 4,” Turkey is an “underde- 
veloped area” and it is a country of crucial importance in the 
present world set-up. Furthermore, as the authors point out, 
Turkey, in its economic and political organization and in cultural 
outlook, is quite different from what we are accustomed to in the 
United States. Consequently, it is the aim of this compilation to 
provide a measure of clear understanding of Turkey and the 
Turks, with a view to more effective American aid. 

Farm life, transportation, mining, industry, energy resources 
and finance are the broad themes elucidated by Messrs. Thorn- 
burg, Spry and Soule. The 40,000 Turkish villages, it is ob- 
served, have “scarcely changed for a thousand years.” Since many 
of the so-called country roads are mere trails, the ox and the 
donkey are familiar means of conveyance. Ancient wooden plows 
abound, while the spokeless wheel portrayed in Sumerian sculp- 
ture of 3000 B.C. is routine equipment on oxcarts. With such 
primitive tools, the farmers grow olives, grapes, tobacco, figs, 
oranges and cotton. Istanbul is the only great city, lying as it 
does on a perfect harbor, at a crossroads of water traffic between 
Europe and Asia. Ankara, the capital, is situated in the interior 
and derives its main importance from the fact that it is the seat of 
government. 

Turkey’s mineral resources, like her products of food and 
fiber, constitute a rich store of raw material for industry. She has 
coal, lignite, iron, copper, sulphur, chrome and many other ores. 
In the light of these facts, it would appear that Turkey’s economic 
evolution can benefit by U.S. “know-how” and wise investment. 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The Nine Lives of Europe. By Leo Lania. (New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1950. Pp. VII, 256. Index. $3.50). 

Leo Lania, being an optimist, has ascribed to Europe, like the 
cat, nine lives. He is convinced of its economic recuperation, but 
expresses concern over the lack of moral fiber and spiritual convic- 
tion in postwar Europe. Social-democracy, Lania holds, is the 
only solution for the social and intellectual recovery of Western 
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Europe. The description of the French Socalist Party Congress in 
the Salle-de la Mutualité in 1948 vividly shows, however, that 
social-democracy is still torn between its old simon-pure Marxian 
idealism and the necessity of facing up to political necessities as a 
great parliamentary party. Although Lania does not discuss it 
fully, German and Austrian socialism seems to have met their 
individual political realities. 

The warm convictions expressed in this volume are perceptably 
cooled by a hodgepodge presentation of vignettes and out-of-date 
discussions with politicians, statesmen, and others—resulting in 
hardly more than a travelogue. Mr. Lania is able to recoup these 
weaknesses by an interesting discussion of new national literatures 
of post-war Europe, perhaps the outstanding merit of the entire 
volume. Lania’s efforts have not been in vain: the book is gen- 
erally worthwhile and easy armchair reading. 

Ropert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


Visit to America, By Jawaharlal Nehru. (New York: The John 
Day Company, 1950. Pp. viii, 182. Illustrations. $2.50). 
The reviewer is tempted to turn aside from the book itself to 

the author in this instance, but a review of Pandit Nehru would 

require much more space than is here available and, indeed, much 
more evidence than is presented in this small volume. Suffice it 
to say that this brief record of a remarkable historical episode 

teems with interesting and even fascinating manifestations of a 

very exceptional personality as well as many implied problems 

concerning the relations between India and the United States and 
between those countries and the rest of the world. Nehru is so far 

from the typical politician and so much of an intellectual and a 

dreamer that all his utterances amply repay careful scrutiny in 

order to detect the many hidden meanings which they, with or 
without the intention of the author, contain. And the relations 
between India and the United States today are so full of a mixture 
of sentimental idealism and realistic power politics that they 
also require an equal degree of examination and reflection for 
their full appreciation. This little volume is entirely inadequate 
as a treatment of either Nehru as a personality or Indo-American 
relations—which it was never intended to be, of course—but it is 
a superb appetizer. 


Pirman B. Porrer 
The American University 


Conduct of American Diplomacy. By Elmer Plischke. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 542. $4.85). 
Mr. Plischke centers his analytical gaze upon a particular por- 

tion of that strange animal known as “American foreign policy” 

and describes it with exceptional thoroughness and perception. 

The part of the creature in which he is especially interested he 

labels as “the principles, procedures, and governmental machinery 

involved in the conduct of United States foreign relations.” 

Evaluation of the substance of past and present foreign policies 

he leaves to others. 

Into his 520 pages of text the author packs a rich store of in- 
formation about the various public and private organizations that 
influence the formulation of our external policy, the administra- 
tive apparatus that strives to put it into effect, and the interna- 
tional machinery with which the United States must gear its own 
organization in order to achieve its world objectives. In describ- 
ing the Washington, D. C. ant-hill which produces American 
foreign policy Mr. Plischke has presented a surprisingly clear and 
up-to-date picture of a most bewildering structure. 

At the same time one wishes that he had devoted more atten- 
tion to certain fundamental problems inherent in the American 
system of formulating foreign policy. His treatment of the all- 
important bottleneck between the President and Congress is 
frustratingly scanty with no discussion of recent experiments and 
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recommendations for bridging that gap nor of the ticklish assign- 
ment which has been given to the new Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations. The author also fails to deal 
with the conflict that arises from the fact that the State Depart- 
ment leads a double life. Not only does it serve as an assistant 
to the President in helping him to coordinate the activities of 
many of the agencies that are concerned with our foreign policy 
but it also acts as an operating agency itself which must be coordi- 
nated with other similar agencies. 

In spite of these few shortcomings however Mr. Plischke has 
provided us with an armory of useful information concerning the 
machinery that grinds out our foreign policy. 

H. Havitanp, Jr. 
Haverford College 


The American Spirit in Europe: A Survey of Transatlantic In- 
fluences. By Halvdan Koht. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 289. $3.75). 

There has been a remarkable growth of historical literature 
reflecting American influence abroad. Several years ago Harry 
Bernstein treated the Origins of Inter-American Interest 1700- 
1812. Sir George B. Sansom has discussed American traits, along 
with other aspects of civilization, in the Western World and 
Japan. Halvdan Koht’s work opens with the colonial period 
which has recently been examined more fully by Michael Kraus 
in the Atlantic Civilization. 

Chapters are devoted by Koht to the American impulse to 
revolutionary action and America’s role as the champion of free- 
dom. Literature and philanthropic reform are considered. In 
the world of ideas, he maintains, America has not been so creative 
as in that of the sciences. American technology and post-Civil 
War economic policies are noted with respect to their influence 
on European industrialism and politics. But, over and against 
a one-sided materialistic interpretation of American influence, 
Koht places with clarity such idealistic contributions as a concept 
of new human dignity and the uplifting views of Channing, 
Emerson, and Whitman who was American’s “greatest message 
to the world.” 

The United States in 1890, Koht holds, manifested two ten- 
dencies in relationships with other nations—the one, a natural 
consciousness of the strength of the nation and of its right to 
assert its interests, was evidenced by passage of a large-scale 
navy bill, the other, an equally natural respect for the freedom 
of others, was shown in a joint resolution of Congress in favor 
of international treaties of arbitration. The conclusion of the 
volume deals with America as a world power. 

This constitutes a valuable survey for students of intercultural 
relations. On the one hand, its treatment of many subjects 
parallels such topical studies as Merle Curti’s American Peace 
Crusade. On the other, without too great particularization, it 
suggests broad departure points for studies of influences in specific 
arts and sciences. There is a selected bibliography and a servicable 
index. 

Ricnarp O. Cummincs 
Department of History 
Brooklyn College 


The Ramparts We Guard. By R. M. Maclver. (New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 148. Index. $3.00). 

Professor Maclver of Columbia University has developed out 
of a series of lectures at the University of North Carolina 
a delightfully written little volume. The lectures of great teachers 
when formalized on paper often provide pleasant essay reading. 
This is such a book. 

However, the subject he deals with is not pleasant: it is un- 
happy and disturbing. The good Professor should have entitled 
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these essays “The Ramparts We Do Not Guard,” for his discus- 
sion centers on the responsibility (or the irresponsibility) of the 
citizen in maintaining the democratic system against its belittlers 
and adversaries. Stressing the lamentable fact that democracy has 
been perverted by pressure groups, irrational socio-economic inter- 
pretations, and totalitarianism, the name and nature of the word 
democracy has likewise come to mean to those alien to the demo- 
cratic process the antithesis of its original significance. 

A strong corrective to this perversion of democracy is ably ad- 
ministered by Maclver in his analysis of the true dynamic factors 
that define our democratic realism and idealism. This volume is 
thought-provoking, intelligent, and lucid: it should not go un- 
noticed and unread. 

Ronert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


Great Mistakes of the War. By Hanson W. Baldwin. (New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 114. $1.50). 

Many people reading this book will be apt to say, “I could 
have written that.” The only answer would be, “Maybe you 
could, but you didn’t.” Many men involved in the war and its 
policies have written their story: Some to nail down a piece or 
two of the credit, some to dodge a piece or two of blame. Few 
men knew as much about the war while it was in progress as did 
Hanson W. Baldwin, few have learned as much about it since. 
It is with that background that he is attempting to help the 
American people learn from their mistakes by identifying them. 
This he does fearlessly and pointedly. He can understand why 
some mistakes were made. He can see no reason why they should 
be repeated. 

Mr. Baldwin believes that our policy was based on four false 
premises: 1) that the Politburo was no longer interested in world 
revolution and wanted to live side by side in peace with capitalist 
governments, 2) that Stalin was a “good fellow” with whom we 
could “get along,” 3) that Russia might make a separate peace 
with Germany, and 4) that Russian entry into war with Japan 
was desirable, maybe necessary. 

He weighs the effect of “unconditional surrender” as a war- 
time declaration. He traces the lines of events leading to our 
loss of Eastern and Central Europe. In considering the Japanese 
War he discusses origins and results of service, jealousies, appease- 
ment and the necessity of using the atomic bomb. To attempt to 
reduce another man’s presentation to a few words, is difficult and 
maybe unfair. But a careful reading of Mr. Baldwin’s book 
would seem to point to two major faults in American policy: 1) 
acting too much on “hunches” and too little on information and 
2) thinking that military victory would mean political success. 

Many will, no doubt disagree with Mr. Baldwin, but all must 
say he is courageous, most will say he is right. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


War or Peace. By John Foster Dulles. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. Pp. 274. Index. Paper $1.00, Cloth 
$2.50). 

Mr. Dulles has written to good purpose. His publishers in 
producing the book so promptly and in making possible its sale 
at so reasonable a price have greatly enhanced its value. Making 
no pretension as to style, the author has written rapidly of the mo- 
mentous events of the last five years. In many of them he was a 
participant, in others a privileged observer. His summary of the 
period will be both useful and informative to his readers, who 
should be numerous. They will find greatest value in the first 
half which is largely historical. This portion does not demand 
novelty in statement. It only requires intelligence and candor. 
That it has. 
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The second half of the book, the final part “What Needs to 
Be Done” demands one or both of two characteristics to be 
really valuable. It should be eloquent and moving in its statement 
in the first place. In the second place, the optimistic hope might 
be advanced that it would offer something really new and dy- 
namic. If, as it seems, we stand at an impasse the only way out 
is to gird our loins and take a policy which we will not quibble 
over as partisan, bipartisan, non-partisan, or unpartisan. If it is 
really American, as we understand American should be, neither 
Democrats nor Republicans nor a world in travail will have any- 
thing to fear. 

Ermer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Theory of International Values. By Frank D. Graham. (The 
Princeton University Press: 1948. Pp. VII, 349. $5.00). 
This book, the last publication of the late Professor Frank D. 

Graham, is a comprehensive study in international trade which 

proceeds on classical lines, pursuing the best Riccardian tradition 

in his affiliation of international value theories from John Stuart 

Mill through A. Marshall to the neo-classic representatives. Gra- 

ham remains faithful to the classical models in using abundantly 

the casuistical method. But there is no rigid adherence with re- 
spect to the conclusions, which show interesting deviations from 
the classical arch-type of argumentation. He arrives at a reformu- 
lation of the “Theory of Reciprocal Demand” in international 
trade by introducing the cost of substitution on Marshall-Haberler 
lines. He destroys the classical allegation according to which an 
indebtedness on international accounts leads to a change in the 

“terms of trade,” since he thinks that the terms of trade, once 

established, are not easily disturbed. The most remarkable feature 

of this book is its thorough-going anti-Keynesian attitude. It is 

a more or less emotional antagonism, mostly caused by Keynes’ 

opposition to imposing the payment of reparations upon Germany. 

This antagonism led Graham to ignore the heuristic value of 

many of Keynes ideas, such as the multiplier technique, which has 

become an indispensible instrument in the analytical apparatus of 
the modern theory of international trade. 
Louise SOMMER 
Aurora College, Illinois 


Planning and the Price Mechanism: The Liberal-Socialist Solu- 
tion. By James Edward Meade. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1949. Pp. xi, 130. Index. Appendices. $2.00). 

In the actual violent controversy between adherents and ad- 
versaries to planning, the author of the book steps in as a middle 
man. This intermediate character is explained by the thorough- 
going English viewpoint, which is unswervingly maintained. He 
advocates planning, especially in the monetary field, which, in 
fact, has always been the original field of planning, not even ques- 
tioned by classical English liberalism. Instead of the classical 
monetary policy acting upon the whole level of prices (discount 
policy), Meade suggests the dissection of the markets and the 
application of a discriminating monetary policy acting upon one 
category of prices, while leaving others unregulated. He makes 
the interesting suggestion to use the blocking of assets as a perma- 
nent policy to curb inflation, a device which, so far, has only 
been used as a one-time measure in the monetary reforms follow- 
ing World War II. His interest rate policy is directed towards 
influencing income distribution with respect to the spending- 
saving aspect. 

The most interesting part of this work is the chapter on inter- 
national trade. In a country suffering from exchange rate diffi- 
culties, export of commodities should be exclusively directed to 
hard currency countries and even if they go to non-dollar markets, 
payment for them should be made in gold or dollars. Meade 
approves the actual British practice, according to which idle bal- 
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ances of inconvertible currencies, held in London by weak cur- 
rency countries, might be charged against British exports to those 
weak currency countries which own those sterling balances. In 
the chapters devoted to problems of international trade, the most 
instructive passage is Meade’s criticism (page 90-92) of the 
famous proposal made by Professor Ragnar Frisch (“On the Need 
for Forecasting a Multilateral Balance of Payments,” The Ameri- 
can Economic Review, September, 1947), not for being dis- 
criminating, but for being inefficient. 

Meade’s book concentrates the whole scale of actual economic 
problems in a small and handy volume. His remarkable power of 
condensation and critical capacity reveals the grasp of the master. 

LouisE SoMMER 
Aurora College, Illinois 


The Pilgrimage of Western Man. By Stringfellow Barr. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950. Pp. xiii, 369. 
Index. $4.00). 

Stringfellow Barr, distinguished educator and historian, has 
here written the kind of book that many would like to write were 
it not for the trepidation of the specialist and his fear of the rest 
of the specialists. Mr. Barr traces the odyssey of western man. 
He looks over that thousand year long trek toward the City of 
God and gazes at the great milestones along the way, the Gothic 
Cathedral, the Summa of Agruna’s, the Divine Comedy. He sees 
the newly-recovered Renaissance City-of-this-World with its hu- 
manism, its art, its literature, its science. He notes the changing 
policy of this City of man and the yearning for Utopia. He 
sees Men lead Science, and then Science lead man. The present 
and its unforeseeable future bring him to a halt. Specialists will 
quarrel with some of his generalizations, but he writes in the full 
knowledge of a great tradition: he will not let the dwellers in 
earthly Babylon forget that there can be still a heavenly Jerusalem. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


International Legislation. Volume V111:1938-1941. Edited by 
Manley O. Hudson with the collaboration of Louis B. Sohn. 
(Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1949. $4.00). 

Previous volumes of this series have covered the period from 
1919 to 1938. This book continues the work as a serial collection 
of texts of multipartite international instruments of general in- 
terest. 

In the current discussion of “world law,” too little attention 
is paid to the legislative process by which over a period of several 
generations the content of the international law applicable to 
many states in their relations iwter se has been enriched and ex- 
tended. And yet, whatever else may be attempted, it seems prob- 
able that the historical process indicated in this series will con- 
tinue to be followed. Since the era of international organization 
centering around the League of Nations came to an end in 1941, 
it is Dr. Hudson’s plan to begin the next series with the United 
Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942. Consequently, Volume 
1X, as projected, will extend over the formative years of the new 
world group. 

For purposes of easy reference, the agreements contained in 
this volume are classified, by number, time, and subject. Texts 
are given in English, French and Spanish. The index is ade- 
quate. 


Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The Dilemma of the Idealist. By David Bryn-Jones. 
York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xiii, 278. $3.00). 
Mr. Bryn-Jones, Baptist minister and Professor of Interna- 

tional Relations at Carleton College discusses the moral role of 
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the uncompromising idealist in the modern world fervently yet 
rationally. The dilemma of the idealist, he feels, is that this 
is not the best of all possible worlds and that it will not be so for 
many generations ta come. Wars, as we have witnessed them in 
our own life and through the pages of history, do not solve the 
problems for which they were fought, but rather aggravate and 
create new problems which breed future wars. 

One must compromise one’s ideals to this imperfect world, yet 
the compromise “must pull towards the ideal rather than away 
from it.”” While the cold war “may be less expensive in lives; in 
the long run it may be as prolific in misery.” Modern man has 
reached an impasse not because he has followed literally the pre- 
cepts of the Gospels, but because he has totally ignored them. 
Our wordly wisdom has brought us to the verge of total atomic 
destruction, yet has not shown us the way to escape the destruction 
“not to the multitudes merely but possibly to civilzation.” The 
time has come to try to put the Christian ideal into practice: it 
can certainly do no worse than mundane knowledge says Bryn- 
Jones. 

The Pacifist is necessary to our civilization to remind us of 
the ideal for which we shall have to strive. Wars will not be 
climinated for years, yet the consciousness that war is morally 
wrong keeps us on the right path. It is similar to the time-span 
from the questioning of slavery as morally wrong by the ancient 
stoics up to its total abolition in the nineteenth century. Many 
years will pass before war no longer exists, but in the meantime 
Christian pacifism keeps in mind the moral obligation before us. 

Rosert O. Meap 
The George Washington University 


Authority and the Individual. By Bertrand Russell. (New York: 

Simon and Schuster, 1949. Pp. 79. $2.00). 

Each year the BBC presents a series of broadcast lectures known 
as the Reith Lectures. The lecturer is an acknowledged authority 
cn some field of general interest. This small volume presents the 
series given by Bertrand Russell, the eminent philosopher and 
mathematician. 

In a half century of distinguished authorship Bertrand Russell 
has never written more convincingly or more cogently. The 
problem is old, but never more timely. It is none other than the 
question how can authority safeguard the individual without 
strangling him in the process. Mr. Russell would, no doubt, 
think this an abruptly inaccurate statement of his theme, but the 
reviewer is not a philosopher. 

“Our emancipation from bondage to external nature has made 
possible a greater degree of human well-being than has ever 
hitherto existed. But if this possibility is to be realized, there 
must be freedom of initiative in all ways not positively harmful, 
and encouragement of those forms of initiative that enrich the 
life of Man.” To make our understanding as great as our skill is 
the only way. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


And So to Rome. By Cecil Roberts. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1950. Pp. 279. Index. $5.00). 


From its end-paper picture of St. Peter’s and its Plaza to 
the numerous reproductions of portraits, statues and architecture 
this book furnishes interesting glimpses of Roman history. 

Far from a guide book it tells many stories of persons and fami- 
lies attached to various buildings still to be seen in the city—many 
churches, palaces and convents which the visitor to Rome may 
see. The book will have much interest to those who make the 
pilgrimage to Rome because of “Holy Year!” 

Mase 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Conflict of Two Worlds, Proceedings of the Institute of 
World Affairs, 25th Session. (Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California, 1949. Pp. 157. $5.00). 


The Norway Year Book, Fourth Year of Issue, 1950. Edited by 
Sverre Mortensen and A. Skoien. (Oslo, Norway: Johan 
Grundt Tanum, 1950. Pp. 389. Index). 


The third issue of this year book appeared in 1938 just be- 
fore the Munich crisis. The present volume is an: excellent con- 
densation of events since that date, with pertinent information on 
the present natural, social and economic conditions in the country. 
One lack of the book seems to be a map of Norway. 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Atomic Energy Notes on the Course of Negotiations for Its Con- 
trol. By Alex Wood. (London: National Peace Council, 1949. 
Peace Aims Pamphlets, 47. Pp. 24. 6d). 


Patterns of Cooperation. Achievents of International Organiza- 
tions in the Economic Field. Edited by Anne Winslow. (Wash- 
ington: Dept. of State, Office U.N. Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, 1950). 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs for Teachers. 
Compiled by Leonard Kenworthy. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brook- 
lyn College. Pp. 100. Obtainable from the author. Quantity 
Rates, $1.00). 


A Policy and Program for Success. By Dewey Anderson and 
Stephen Rauschenbush. (Washington: Public Affairs Institute, 
1950. Bold New Program Series, No. 1. Pp. 76. 40c). 


Two-T hirds of the World. By Harold R. Isaacs. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Institute, 1950. Bold New Program Series, No. 
2. Pp. 64. 40c). 


Groundwork for Action. By Morris Llewellyn Cooke and Others. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Institute, 1950. Bold New Pro- 
gram Series, No. 3. Pp. 96. 50c). 


Engineers of World Plenty. By James Rorty. (Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, 1950. Bold New Program Series, No. 4. 


Pp. 70. 40c). 


People, Food, Machines. By Stephen Raushenbush. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Institute, 1950. Bold New Program Series, 
No. 5. Pp. 80. 50c). 


Helping People Help Themselxes. By Wallace R. Campbell and 
Richard Y. Giles. (Washington: Public Affairs Institute 1950. 
Bold New Program Series, No. 6. Pp. 71. 50c). 


Foreign Aid and Our Economy. By Seymour E. Harris. (Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Institute, 1950. Bold New Program 
Series, No. 7. Pp. 76. 40c). 


Where Is the Money Coming From? By Morris S. Rosenthal. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Institute, 1950. Bold New Pro- 
gram, No. 8. Pp. 58. 40c). 
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The American Peace Society 
Celebrates Its 122d Anniversary 


When William Ladd, of Minot, Maine, met with 
a little group of peace advocates at the home of 
David Low Dodge in lower Fifth Ave., New York, 
in the spring of 1828, there was born a Society now 
oldest in the world, which has advocated a Congress 
of Nations and an International Court of Justice for 
exactly 122 years. So the meeting of the Society’s 
Board of Directors on May 19, 1950 in Washington, 
and the dinner following, celebrated the anniversary 
of the first meeting in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Major-General U. S. Grant, II1, President of the 
Society, presided. Minutes of both the last annual 
meeting and the Fall meeting, 1949, were read and 
approved. The report of the Treasurer, F. E. Hilde- 
brand, Vice-President of the National Metropolitan 
Bank of Washington, was read and accepted. The 
report showed a favorable balance. The Secretary 
reported on the receipt of the balance of the 1949- 
1950 payments from the Permanent Peace Fund. 
The Editor-in-Chief of Wortp Arrairs, Dr. A. 
Curtis Wilgus, of George Washington University, 
reported on the progress of the magazine, and Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid, Chairman of the Editorial 
Board, outlined the policies of the Board and thanked 
the members who serve the magazine for their fine, 
whole-hearted cooperation this year. 

A discussion of the three objectives of the Society 
outlined in the spring issue of Wortp AFFaIRs was 
held and General Grant was given a unanimous vote 
of confidence in his efforts to bring about a wide 
recognition of the purposes of the Society during 
these post-war days in this country. Dr. Franklin 
Dunham reported on the proposal to hold a public 
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meeting in Washington in the Fall of 1950 empha- 
sizing the issues in the present world situation. 

Officers were reelected to serve for the ensuing 
year. Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, Professor Elbridge 
Colby, Director of the Department of Journalism, 
The George Washington University, and Dr. Leo 
Pasvolsky, of the Brookings Institute were elected 
as new members of the Board. 

The meeting adjourned to the University Club 
where the guests of honor this year were The Hon. 
Homer E. Ferguson, U. S. Senator from Michigan, 
and Mrs. Ferguson. Among those present at the 
meeting and dinner were Huston Thompson, former 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
Vice-President of the Society, George Maurice 
Morris, former President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Edgar Turlington, international lawyer and 
member of the faculty of Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, Neville Miller, Washing- 
ton attorney and long-time President of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, A. Curtis Wilgus, 
Professor in the Department of History, The George 
Washington University, Pitman Potter, Dean of the 
Graduate School, American University, Dean Elmer 
L. Kayser of The George Washington University, 
Helen Dwight Reid, Chief of European Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education and Mrs. Reid, 
Frederick Moore, author and international corre- 
spondent, David Adkins, of Washington, D. C., and 
Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio, U. S. Office of 
Education, and secretary of the Society. 


A List of Officers and Board elected will be found 
on the following page. 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Founded 1828 
1612 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(Cable address “Ampax, Washington”) 
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Washington, D. C. 
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